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THERE CATHOLIC; CHURCH 


The true Church is a place in which Fascist, Democrat, Liberal, 
every political creed, every school of manners, of art, of devotional pro- 
cedure, may meet and know the God who gives them strength to struggle 
in the world for their vision of what the world should be, to fight for ¢hezr 
interpretation of Reality or God’s Will. 

The truly catholic church provides that truly catholic atmosphere 
where even Stalinite and Trotskyite can meet and believe at least one thing 
about each other, namely, that each is honest and sincere. Here in this 
atmosphere the schism of the world is healed. Two men who have voted 
against each other, who have faced each other even across the barricades, 
find each other here, believe in their God and open their minds and hearts 
to the God who made their difference and who may heal their difference. 

The true catholic church is the spirit of liberalism which leans over 
backward to yield if possible some ground to the opponent if only it be 
yielded honestly. 

The true catholic church is wherever men bow, not their heads 
merely but their spirits to the Unknowable, who bend, not their knees 
merely but their pride before the Inscrutable. 

This so in spite of the fact that liberalism grew wishy-washy and 
became a cloak for greed. The true liberal may be a convinced Capitalist 
Imperialist or a convinced Communist. He may, no, he will, be up and 
doing for his convictions. Voting, fighting if necessary. He will act upon 
his belief, yet one window to his heart will always remain open, through 
which he will salute his enemy. One door to his mind will always remain 
unlocked, through which his enemy may one day walk. 
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That is, he will recognize in the very sincerity and vigor with which 
his enemy fights that somewhere (God knows where) there must be some 
ground for his enemy’s belief. This will not weaken him. It will humble 
him and make his strength ten-fold. 

Those churches which set up shop for capitalistic Imperialism and 
eat Communists each morning for breakfast are least catholic. For it is 
quite possible that the Communist interpretation of God’s will for the 
shape of human society may be closer to God’s will than Capitalistic 
Imperialism. By all means grant the Capitalist Imperialist’s honesty and sin- 
cerity of conviction. He may be close to the dream of God. He may be close 
to the Real Thing. But for God’s sake Himself Who is Unknowable, Whose 
thoughts are past searching out, Whose plans no man knows, for His very 
sake, allow the Communist breathing room in your fellowship. Otherwise 
call it not a catholic church. Call it an exclusive club. Call it idolatry. For 
that is what it has become. You have set up one shape for social relationships 
and you bow down to that shape and call it God. 

We call upon the Protestant churches of America to avoid that grave 
mistake of the Civil War when this country split in its church life North 
and South, thereby removing one great healing agency from the torn body 
of our country. 

A struggle looms, We all recognize its coming. The struggle is 
between those who feel that a certain degree of collectivization is inevitable 
as the Machine knits closer and closer each day our no longer scattered 
communities and those who honestly and sincerely oppose such tendencies. 
This struggle is not unrelated to the present events in Europe. The war 
which began as a war of rival imperialisms is through the injection of the 
Soviet taking on a new meaning. But the struggle significant for us is 
setting its stage here in the United States. 

We do not ask the Protestant church (as the Protestant Church) to 
adopt any program, not the New Deal, not the platform of the Communist 
Party. We do ask that the Protestant Church not allow itself to be labelled 
anti-Communist, anti-New Deal. We do ask that it not allow itself to 
become the wall and roof and comfort of Reaction. 

Reaction and Progress belong together in the church where they 
may know each other as honest enemies, where the true meaning may 
appear of the command “Love your enemies,” where opposing views may 
soften and modify each other, where the warm sap of understanding 
may flow through the Church, the cambium layer of society, holding the 
social body together through its crises of growth. 


A LETTER FROM JOHN MACMURRAY 


In his article “Christianity and Communism” which we reprinted 
from Creative Society in July, John Macmurray said this: “A Christian 
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cannot join the Communist party, because the repudiation of Christianity 
is one of the conditions of doing so.” He goes on to say that “the trans- 
formation of Communism is the task of Christianity”. 

A correspondent informs us that membership in the Communist 
Party of the United States is not contingent upon membership or non- 
membership in any Christian church, following in this regard the principle 
of complete religious freedom in the Soviet Constitution. We have received 
a letter from John Macmurray which we believe clarifies his previous 
statement:— 

“I am sorry for the misunderstanding which was the occasion of 
your correspondent’s letter. I have nothing that I wish to say except that 
the statement he complains of was not meant to indicate that the impossi- 
bility of a Christian joining the Communist Party was produced by the 
rules of membership of the Communist Party. I meant that the basic 
principles of the Marxist philosophy could not be reconciled with the belief 
in God and in religion which is essential to Christianity. I am sorry that 
the words I used lend themselves to the interpretation your correspondent 
puts on them, but one must remember that they were written before the 
change in policy which led the Communist Party to seek to form a United 
Front of opposition to Fascism on the widest possible basis. Before this, at 
least in England, it would have been in practice impossible for a Christian, 
who asserted his Christianity seriously, to be accepted by the Communist 
Party or to remain a member for long, if he did. That is no longer the 
case, I believe. 

In my opinion it must remain in principle to me that it is not pos- 
sible for a Christian to become a member of the Communist Party, (pro- 
vided he takes his religion seriously) so long as the Marxist philosophy 
remains the official basis of membership. But I have not thought that this 
excluded cooperation between Christians and the Communist Party on 
political or other issues. 

Yours sincerely 
(signed) John Macmurray 


COMMENT ON A. J. MUSTE’S “VALLEY OF 
DECISION” (See page 81) 


A. J. Muste invokes the power of cold analysis which as he well 
indicates is supported by “strong and true and inexhaustible emotions”. 
Muste is the most powerful mind of his particular school of thought, and 
his power grows out of his complete abandon to the spirit of Christ, the 
spirit of love, the spirit of open free inquiry. I shall try to give myself to 
the same spirit as I make a few comments on his article, comments all the 
more necessary since we are in considerable agreement as to the 7zmmediate 
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end of keeping out of this war. I have numbered the paragraphs for 
convenience. 

Muste has not yet stated what he proposes to analyze, yet he cites 
the President’s proposal to lift the embargo against selling arms to belli- 
gerents in the present European War. Muste cites this proposal as being 
made in the face of the opposition of the majority of the people to involve- 
ment in war. Muste says “overwhelming majority”. Thus the reader is 
at once invited into a net of disapproval for the President’s proposal, a 
net baited by an “overwhelming majority”. The Gallop Poll (according 
to the New York Times, Sept. 29) shows 63% of the people fearing Nazi 
attack upon the United States should Hitler win. Last February 62% 
believed the same thing. This of course does not mean that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people want to be involved in war. But it 
leaves open the possibility that this majority might welcome some move 
short of war which would help the Allies beat Hitler. Of course, Muste 
might inquire why Gallop didn’t ask the people whether or not they feared 
attack by England and France should they win. I suggest this seriously. 
Such a question as Gallop asked is after all one-sided and therefore not 
quite in accordance with the injunction to “think neutral”. 

I should rather say the means we use (or do not use) will determine 
our getting to the place rather than determine the place we get to. More- 
over, it is true the path must be in some ome direction if we would reach 
Albany but an infinite number of paths may be taken nevertheless. And 
on these paths we may walk or crawl or go on a bicycle or in a tank. 

It is extremely difficult to legislate non-intervention. In a constantly 
changing international situation a flexible policy is necessary. Underneath 
this flexibility however, should be the abiding and inflexible will of our 
people for world order. This will has not been strengthened, I believe, by 
those who place peace before justice in the hierarchy of values. 

Muste’s belief expressed in this paragraph appears not at all unrea- 
sonable. Yet the same fatefulness characterizes every decision which deter- 
mines policy, not this one alone. In fact whichever side Congress favors 
by its forthcoming decision (whether the Sea Powers or the Land Powers) 
the American people still have it in their power to stay out of this war. 

Muste is generous, as I believe he usually is, in imputing honesty of 
motive to his opponents. 

Muste cuts through the technicalities of international law and the 
various political expediencies through which proposals (such as the one 
made by the President) are “sold” to the people. “Sales-resistance” however 
is higher among the people than ever before, and it is very likely that the 
President’s various proposals to keep the Americas out of war are as well 
planned towards that end as such plans can humanly be. 

Muste correctly interprets the underlying motive of many but not all 
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of the repealers. There seems to be a balance of desires, first, to keep 
out of it and, second, by so much as we can’t help getting into it, to get 
into it on the side of those whose wickedness (like our own) is a defection 
from the good rather than an open embrace of the bad. 

Which brings Muste to the “real issue”. He says the repealers base 
their argument on two or three contentions. 1. Our material interests are 
involved. 2. Our moral interests are involved in any struggle between 
“democracy” and “dictatorship”. 3. If we send supplies to the Allies they 
can win without our men and thus avoid war. Now these three points 
refer to three ends or purposes. (1) refers to a biological purpose (to keep 
alive). (2) refers to a moral purpose (to keep a certain quality of life). 
(3) refers to the end of “keeping out of war’. This end, which, other 
things being equal is a very good end, becomes in this instance an immoral 
end since, as Muste points out later, it involves making profit out of war, 
and, as I believe, and Muste does not believe, makes an end, a negative 
end, out of the rejection of means which might conceivably be the only 
means to some good end. 

Regarding (1) and (2) Muste says he has not the space to say any- 
thing. However, he does say that he thinks the United States is not even 
remotely threatened by anything that can happen in Europe. He does not 
develop this thought and I think in view of his general position he should 
have done so. I believe a more realistic view of the situation is taken by 
the 63% of those consulted by Mr. Gallop. In a later paragraph (22) 
Muste quotes Middleton Murry who speaks of “the herd emotions that 
have to be aroused in keeping a nation at war.” Now we are both aware 
that we belong to the herd spoken of so cynically by Middleton Murry 
who also belongs to the same herd. People who write words in books and 
who speak from platforms sometimes lose perspective of their lostness in 
the crowd the instant they leave the platform and enter the street and the 
subway. I am sure Muste would be the first to agree. This special treachery 
of “leadership” is everpresent and must never be forgotten. So far as the 
herd-emotions go today, the herd needs no arousing. Rather the opposite. 
The people, the “herd”, of England and France know what they are fight- 
ing for, know it far better than their leaders. An appropriate guide for our 
action might be-to consider this fact and shape our policy to help the 
people of England and France get the real peace they want. 

Muste sees no black vs. white, good ys. evil, in the present war any 
more than in the last. I agree that a dirty grey imperialism confronts a 
dirtier grey imperialism. We should have to remember however that the 
dirty grey is compatible with our own dirty grey and that all the dirty 
greys (England, France, and America) hold to the form of democracy, 
whereas the dirtier grey (Germany, Italy, Japan) have definitely turned 
away from democracy into avowed slavery. I don’t urge this. But I think 
it should be recognized if we want to face reality. 
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But Muste says, “Granted you are right” (that is, granted our 
existence is threatened by a Hitler victory or (and) that the democratic 
way of life is somehow involved) “can you believe on the basis of the last 
war and all that has happened since and is happening now that war is the 
effective way to stop evil?” Muste asks two questions here as if they were 
one question. The first question is: can war save our existence, supposing 
our existence is threatened? I think even Muste would admit that clumsy 
though war as an instrument undoubtedly is, yet it has often saved the 
existence of nations. 

The second question is as to the effectiveness of war as an instrument 
to save a certain quality of life. Muste bases his denial of war’s effectiveness 
upon one instance, the single instance of the 1914-18 war. One meaningless 
war hardly proves that all wars are meaningless. Had the Spanish Armada 
not been resisted by force the quality of life in England and therefore 
throughout the modern world would have been totally different. Had the 
thirteen colonies not revolted there would have been no America. War is a 
desperate method of retaining or gaining the privilege of living the kind 
of life without which death would be preferable. War is horrible; it always 
at least partially vitiates its end. Yet sometimes it is inescapable. It means 
lying to your enemy, drawing him out and suddenly rending him; it means 
ambuscade and murder. But so does all police work. The war on crime 
continues night and day and every day in the year, involves the constant 
use of spies, stool-pigeons, involves the protection of ill-gotten gains from 
theft, involves violence and death. Yet while the work of love goes on in 
the soul, do we stop the work of law? As love wins its way in the hearts 
of the masses the world will change. Law will more closely approximate 
love. The big stick of the law will become the more subtly persuasive 
voice of the social guide. The policeman will more closely approximate 
the schoolmaster. 

In the inter-nation of the world a sufficiency of moral voices will 
become powerful enough as well as moral enough, will become moral 
enough furthermore to use their power to persuade the world to form a 
police force responsible to a majority of the) world’s peoples who have 
decided on a way of life for the world sufficiently stable and sufficiently 
elastic to allow for growth and change within each nation or region. 

This development, this growth will not take place if those whose 
business it is to keep open the conduits of the lifeblood of growth suddenly 
choke off those conduits with a refusal to face the facts of life. We all, I 
hope Muste will agree, live in a world conditioned by war and the threat of 
war. The United States is no exception. War, force, violence enter into 
the fabric of our imperialist capitalist world. Other things enter in as 
well,—integrity, courage, loyalty, love of clan and nation, and many other 
elements. These are the sap, the lifeblood of the tree. The bark is the 
shell of defense against storm and enemy. Through the tough gnarled old 
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trunk the sap beats its way up and out to the tender green leaves. So it 
was in my youth in Halifax, the garrison city of Britain’s North Atlantic. 
Sheltered beneath the guns of its citadel the gracious life of Victorian 


' whimsicality flourished all blissfully unconscious of its foundation in blood 


and brute power. Blood and brute power and sweat and bitter tears buy 
every hour of innocence and joy. And though it be illusion to think it 
will ever be otherwise, yet pity works and the final decrees of pity no man 
knows. Enough to know that where pity yeasts in the spirit of man and 
shows itself in acts of mercy, there too in that same spirit hate and ambition 
hinder pity in its work. 

But there can be war without hate. In fact hate is not usual even 
in wars of survival. Hate characterizes religious wars rather, and that 
because in wars of religion the struggle is a soul-struggle before it becomes 
a body-struggle and the soul-struggle provides another third war, the war 
of the soul-struggle with the body-struggle. For the conquest of the body 
precludes the conquest of the soul. A dead heathen is poor material for a 
living church. 

But all this is far from saying that the church of Christ should give 
aid to criminals, which would appear to be the implication of what Muste 
asks us to do. 

Muste says we must weaken the democracies (the Sea Powers) with 
an embargo on arms because this will keep us out of war. He says we 
should have weakened Japan, (the Sea Power of the Far East) in a like 
manner. But we didn’t. We helped Japan. 

We virtually made war, then, on China “in an economic, psycho- 
logical and moral sense.” I think it would be fair to assume that in the 
present case we shall be in a similar sense making war on England and 
France if we place an embargo on selling arms to them. 

In other words it would seem clear that neutrality 1s an abstract term 
so far as a great trading nation like the United States goes. 

Which brings us to the basic principle of Muste’s plea. Keep out of 
war. Do nothing which may possibly get us into war. But since anything 
we do is bound to hurt one side or the other it would appear a difficult 
principle indeed to put into practice. 

Muste mentions the Stalin-Hitler pact as a “fantastic, incalculable” 
development. Could not such a development be reasonably predicated upon 
the actual state of affairs in a world where the greatest democracy, America, 
is warring indirectly (as Muste correctly implies) against the struggling 
Chinese Republic and has just completed its particularly ignominious part 
in the war against the struggling Spanish Republic? It would appear that 
the fact that Muste finds the Stalin move fantastic may be a direct conse- 
quence of Muste’s intransigent insistence upon what he calls peace in one 
paragraph while clearly implying that it is war in the next paragraph. 

Quite true. Yet we might choose the depression rather than war. 
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Quite true. 


True. It would be far better and place us in a far more effective — 
position at the peace table if we gave the cannonballs rather than sold them. — 


Our whole position in the last war was thus vitiated. 

“Denying ourselves such prosperity” (from sale of cannonballs) 
would I fear “go unnoticed” except as an example of how best to keep out 
of the sore trouble of a world which struggies with its own sickness. 

Does Muste become fantastic himself in this paragraph? He says he 
is not isolationist. Then he says: “What we have against United States 
foreign policy in recent decades is not merely that it has been a policy of 
military interventionism but that it has been a policy of isolation from 
peaceful cooperation with other nations for the economic and political 
ordering of the world.” I must confess not to have noticed where we have 
militarily intervened. I have felt that we have indirectly helped Japan 
and indirectly hurt Spain. But Muste says we have been pursuing a policy 
of military “interventionism”. Does the ism on the end of “intervention” 
keep Muste safely in the realm of abstraction? I don’t know. “Peaceful 
cooperation” in the world as it is means cooperation with likeminded 
moral powers to the end of a world community. Insofar as peace can come 
to the world order it must be ordered and its order must be enforced. And 
the ultimate appeal of force is war. I plead with Muste to face this fact. 

“When men driven mad fall to fighting, there must be sane men 
about to bring calm and sanity.” True, but the sane men may have to use 
night-sticks. They may even have to sacrifice life to restrain some _par- 
ticularly vicious mad man who is running amok. 

When the English fleet is in German hands, when France lies bleed- 
ing under some French “Franco”, when South America as well as Europe 
is regimented by Hitler or his successor what will be the fate of the Jew 
in the United States? What will be the fate of the Negro? What will be 
the fate of the Bill of Rights? 

All these dangers are present and probable. There are greater dangers 
however in the blank refusal of Muste and those who follow his school of 
thought to face the stark realities of our inter-nation life. 


GEORGE CARDINAL MUNDELEIN 


By REGINALD T. KENNEDY 


Of George Cardinal Mundelein it can be said that his leadership 
and accomplishments left a definite imprint upon his own age while his 
character and thoughts influence to a marked degree those who take up 
the burden where he laid it down. To say that he wanted anyone to follow 
in his footsteps would be a gross injustice to the late Cardinal. In his mind 
there was only One in whose footsteps we should travel; humans were to 
pass on the beacon of truth and justice to those who succeeded them with- 
out retracing steps in the struggle for a just happiness on earth and eternal 
joy in heaven. Toward the end of his life he became a sort of Elder States- 
man, advising and admonishing his successors that were further developing 
the work that he had inaugurated, only rarely emerging from the semi- 
retirement that he had selected for himself. Yet his personality was so strong 
that even though the active work was being done by admirable assistants 
he exerted a predominating influence in Chicago and in the nation. 

The task facing Archbishop Mundelein when he first reached Chi- 
cago was a tremendous one. The city was growing rapidly. The dissension 
and misunderstanding that existed among the diverse racial groups whose 
members had poured into the city had also been made evident in the 
clergy. With rare tact the new Archbishop adjusted the difficulties and 
united his priests into a progressive body that realistically and enthusias- 
tically met the growing needs of the new metropolis. And Chicago did 
grow phenomenally. Frequent visitors to the city gasped as it spread out 
with bewildering leaps and bounds, as farms became populated neighbor- 
hoods and as economically differentiated strata of the population shifted 
from area to area. Only a wise administrator could have met the problem 
successfully. The efficient and well organized arch-diocese of Chicago, 
where justice and charity are uppermost, is a monument to Cardinal 
Mundelein’s wisdom. 

But Chicago is an American city. A builder must not only build he 
must also exercise a public influence on the thoughts of his people. This 
the Cardinal did reluctantly. He preferred to establish a diocese that would 
provide a most effective opportunity for Catholicism to exist in all walks 
of life and to restrict his personal influence to the conference room. Yet at 
times situations moved him so deeply that he set aside his personal inclina- 
tions and made public voice of his opinions. On such occasions there was 
no doubt, even among those who disagreed with him, as to where he stood. 
He struck with bewildering rapidity and with force. Meditating quietly 
upon the abuses that religion was suffering in Nazi Germany his patience 
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became exhausted and before a startled world he lashed out vigorously 
without sparing personalities. Germany protested to the Vatican and to 
Washington, but the Cardinal determinedly held his ground. Silent for a 
while he again returned to the forefront with an emphatic statement on 
the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin that set the nation agog. When Bishop Sheil, 
the Senior Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, startled the stock-yard’s packers 
with a strong defense of the rights of labor in an address before a C.1.O. 
union meeting there was little doubt that he had spoken with the approval 
of his superior. Even in death the Cardinal’s voice was heard when Bishop 
Sheil gave his last message over the radio in defense of the President’s plan 
to revise the Neutrality act. 

Man is composed of body and soul. The body of the great Cardinal 
reposes in death, but his soul cannot die. His soul lives not only in eternity 
but continues to actively motivate and inspire those whom he guided in life 
to carry on the liberal and progressive thoughts and works that death has 
forced him to lay aside. 


—~ <<>> _____ 


[We are particularly happy to associate ourselves with 
Mr. Kennedy, an official of the National Conference 
of Jews and Christians, in every word he has uttered 
regarding the late Cardinal Mundelein, whose death 
is the loss not only of his Church but also it is the 
loss of all of us who are striving to maintain in Ame- 
rica that traditional spirit in which Catholic, Jew, 
and Protestant may live in harmony and in, mutual 
love. 

Mundelein’s death rolls a load of responsibility 
upon all of us, who follow the Man he followed, to 
ask nor give quarter in our fight against the growing 
power and brazenness of evil in this country —Ed. 
note.| 


SPAIN IS STILL DYNAMITE 


| By JAY ALLEN 


—A distinguished war-correspondent 
exposes ex-Ambassador Gibson’s recent 


attempt to white-wash Franco Spain. 


M* Hucu Grsson, one of this 
country’s really top-flight di- 
plomats, spoke from London over 
the Blue Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company on Septem- 
ber 10 in order to give to the Amer- 
ican public a report of his findings 
on a 5,000-mile automobile trip 
through General Franco’s Spain. 

He was most enthusiastic. And, 
expressing his full confidence in 
General Franco’s regime, he took 
the occasion to dispel some of the 
“fairy stories” that he fears have 
come to be accepted as fact about 
Spain. 

His remarks were thought by the 
New York Times to be worth some- 
thing over a column on September 
11 and have been reprinted joyfully 
throughout the country in scores of 
newspapers and periodicals, for the 
most part in those which, by their 
enthusiasm for the cause of General 
Franco and for our unneutral em- 
bargo during the war, helped so 
greatly with his victory. 

It is most natural that wide atten- 
tion should be paid to the utterances 
of a radio speaker of Mr. Gibson’s 


standing. Former American Ambas- 
sador to Belgium, Poland and Bra- 
zil and spokesman for his country 
at the great International Confer- 
ences hopeful years 
when the Peace was lost, he brings 
to the air, and to the lecture plat- 
forms that he is soon to grace, an 
experience and prestige equalled by 
few. At 56 he has played an envi- 
able personal role during a quarter 
of a century of history, through the 
World War of 1914-18 and the Arm- 
istice of 1919 to ’39, And there is no 
reason to think that, in spite of his 
temporary retirement, he may not 


during the 


play a great role again. He is a keen 
and plausible speaker and his per- 
sonal appeal cannot but be enhanced 
by Mr. H. B. Warner’s portrayal 
of him in his moving part in the 
tragedy of Nurse Cavell, as reen- 
acted on the screen. 

It is equally natural that Mr. 
Gibson’s remarks should be subject- 
ed to the critical examination to 
which all foreign news coverage and 
comment is being subjected these 
days, and particularly so when so 
much of what he says is so startling 
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to those who know their Spain. 

With Mr. Gibson’s personal pre- 
dilection for the cause of Spain’s 
historic governing classes one can- 
not quarrel since, no longer an ofh- 
cial spokesman for the United 
States, he is as free to have an opin- 
ion and express it as anyone else. 
However, with certain of his re- 
markable assertions one can and 
must take issue. 

The Spanish war is over; it was 
the curtain-raiser 
for the main show 
which is now on. 
But the issues be- 
hind the Spanish 
war are far from 
dead. The forces 
that overcame 
Spain have at- 
tacked on wider 
fronts and the 
friends and sympathizers of General 
Franco and his fascist allies in 
France, England and the United 
States have not given altogether 
convincing proof that they realize 


responsibility. 


the full extent of their responsibility. 

Thus, apart from the ordinary 
demands of historical accuracy, 
there are excellent reasons for keep- 
ing the record straight. That there 
is already a serious effort being 
made to rewrite it is obvious. Mr. 


Gibson went to Spain with little 


The forces that overcame Spain 
have attacked on wider fronts 
and the friends and sympathizers 
of General Franco and his fascist 
allies in France, England and the 
United States have not given alto- 
gether convincing proof that they 
realize the full extent of their the 


first-hand knowledge of the coun- 
try, it would seem, was given access 
to a record that, in the best totali- 
tarian tradition, has been doctored as 
only the totalitarians can doctor it— 
with means stronger than ink-eraser. 

Although Mr. Gibson prefaces his 
remarks by saying, “I shall confine 
myself as far as possible to state- 
ments which can be verified by any- 
body who really wants to know the 
truth .. .” it is precisely on points 
of fact—presum- 
ably supplied him 
by his guides— 
that his broadcast 
can most easily be 
challenged. 

The ex-Ambas- 
sador, at large, (in 
transcript 

givenoutby NBC) 

Says, wlineremare 
a number of things we know about 
Spain that are not so. It may be 
worth while touching on them in 
the hope that we may be led to 
scrutinize our information a little 
more carefully in the future.” He 
can surely not then object to care- 
ful scrutiny of this informative ef- 
fort of which he is the author by 
a newspaper correspondent who has 
held him in high esteem during 
many years in which their paths 
crossed and who, moreover, has con- 
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tributed his share of the information 
from Spain. 

Let us take up the question of 
the bombings of open towns by the 
German and Italian planes in Gen- 
Mr. Gibson 
says that in Valencia and Barcelona 


eral Franco’s service. 


he found no more evidence of air 
raids than he would find in Wash- 
ington or San Francisco. Only the 
ports which, oddly, he finds “situ- 
ated at some distance from the 
town,” were bombed. And he im- 
plies, fully aware one assumes as 
diplomats must be of the full im- 
port of their implications, that the 
of the 
these and other towns fall into the 
category of the “fairy stories” that 
he undertakes to dispose of by his 
broadcast. 

This is a wholly remarkable state- 


reports bombardments of 


ment and one that clearly gives the 
lie to at least a score of reliable 
British and American correspon- 
dents who had the misfortune to 
live through those bombardments, 
and which, moreover, places Mr. 
Gibson’s former: Boss, Secretary of 
State Hull, in an unpleasant light. 
And not only Mr. Hull, but Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Governments 
of France and Belgium. And the 
Vatican as well. For after the aerial 
bombardments of civilian areas in 


Barcelona on March 17 and 18 of 
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1938, Mr. Chamberlain told Parlia- 
ment (on March 21) that the city 
was bombed “at random”; Secretary 
Hull expressed the “sense of hor- 
ror” of the “whole American peo- 
ple” at the loss of civilian lives in 
Barcelona which he said was “per- 
haps greater than ever before in 
history.” The Vatican and the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium and the United States made 
official protests to Burgos. 

Later on in the war the British 
though 
then to a Franco victory, set up a 


Government, committed 
Commission of Enquiry into the 
Bombing of Open Towns. The 
Franco Government never asked for 
the Commission to visit them as the 
Loyalist Government was keeping 
its pledge not to bomb open towns. 
But, called to Loyalist territory, the 
Commission reported “deliberate at- 
tacks on the civilian area” in Ali 
cante on May 25, 1938 (272 dead 
and 224 wounded), Sitges on Aug- 
ust 8, Torrevieja on August 25, and 
Tarragona on October 7. The raid 
on Barcelona on August 19, which 
killed 24 and wounded 80, was 
found to be either a deliberate one 
on a civilian area or “a very badly 
aimed attack on a port area con- 
ducted by an unskilled squadron.” 

Then of course, in towns like 
Barcelona, there is the wisual evt- 
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dence. The Spaniard is an artful 
creature but the guide who took Mr. 
Gibson through Barcelona to the 
port without 
bombing ravages in the Plaza de 
Catalunya, at the University and 


showing him the 


elsewhere in the center of that city, 
was one of the unsung geniuses of 
a great race. 

Then of course there was Guer- 
nica, which Mr. Gibson apparently 
was not taken to see at all. 

Now a second point: our ex-Am- 
bassador, at large, was able to as- 
sure his listeners that Franco is not 
fascist. This news was undoubtedly 
welcome to American Catholics who 
clearly would not have wanted to 
support a fascist cause. 

“After visiting Spain,” said the 
ex-Ambassador, “the idea of a fascist 
regime is simply comic. Anything 
less fascist would be hard to find.” 
He says that he asked General 
Franco about the form of the new 
government and that the General 
“said frankly that he did not know, 
and nobody did.” Of course Gen- 
eral Franco has said all along that 


his regime is fascist* and therefore 
one’s first inclination was to assume 
that Mr. Gibson had got a scoop; 
that the Generalissimo, worried by 
his German ally’s courtship of Rus- 
sia, had decided to scrap his labori- 
ously constructed fascist super-struc- 
ture—as a measure of precaution. 
But apparently this is not so for on 
September 26, weeks after Mr. Gib- 
son’s joyful report of conversion, the 
Associated Press cables from Burgos 
new details of the forthright and 
self-proclaimed fascist character of 
the Spanish Nationalist State. The 
AP correspondent says, “Franco 
speaks of the Phalanx as a necessary 
instrument to carry out the national 
reconstruction. Its ninety-five mem- 
bers including nine cabinet mem- 
bers, eleven generals and the Ambas- 
sadors to France and Belgium, will 
keep in touch with the people in all 
the proyinces and territories of Spain 
—in order to find out what they 
think about Spain, the needed laws 
and the ways Spanish life can be 
improved.” This council will then 
report to the Political Junta of the 
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* That Franco has intended a fascist government has been obvious since his speech 
of October 1, 1936. He said to the United Press in July, 1937 that the new Spain “will 
follow the structure of the totalitarian regimes, like Italy and Germany. It will adopt 
corporative forms ... and it will destroy the liberal institutions which poisoned the 
people.” Franco declared Spain to be fascist when he declared on April 19, 1937, that 
the twenty-six points of the Phalanx were the basis of the new state. That order still 
holds and the Phalanx, a fascist party with a deep belief in violence as a political weapon, 
is today the only political body in Spain. Yet Mr. Gibson says that the twenty-six points 
of the Phalanx are “ancient history.” 
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Phalanx, directed by Serrano Suner. 
The Political Junta then advises the 
cabinet. “In this way,” says the AP, 
“the laws that are to rule Spain are 
formed.” 

The little General’s mind must 
have been wandering when he told 
Mr. Gibson reassuringly that “the 
men who wrote the 26 points (of 
the Phalanx) all are dead.” Rafael 
Sanchez Mazas, a Cabinet member, 
and Raimundo Fernandez Cuesta, a 
former Cabinet member exceedingly 
active in the Phalanx, are founding 
fathers of the Pha- 
lanx along with 
the Founder, the 
late Jose Antonio 
Primo de Rivera. 
Pilar Primo de ich. 

Rivera, sister of 

the Founder, is the Chief of the 
Feminine Section of the Phalanx and 
“Member Number One” of its Na- 
tional Council. And Ramon Serrano 
Suner, Franco’s brother-in-law (Lord 
High Brother-in-Law they call him) 
and Prime Minister wears the man- 
tle of spiritual heir to the Founder 
by virtue of his last will and testa- 
ment. 

Yet (for American consumption) 
Spain is not Fascist! It is hard to 
understand the reasoning of the 
Franco apologists who, as Mr. Gib- 
son does here, defend the Generalis- 


if 


Had the British and French been 
wiser than to allow the Germans 
and Italians into Spain, they need 
never have contemplated a Mun- 
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simo by insisting that he isn’t at all 
what he pretends to be, that he 
doesn’t mean what he says he means 
and that the fascist regime he has 
set up at the cost of more than a 
million lives and much more is 
“simply comic.” One can only hope 
that Mr. Gibson’s error was the re- 
sult of wishful thinking. Knowing 
Spanish America as he does, the 
Ambassador would doubtless have 
found the Phalanx’s reafirmation of 
Spain’s Imperial claims in the New 
World somewhat disturbing had he 
been given reason 
to think that the 
Phalanx was any 
more than “sim- 
ply comic.” 

Had Mr. Gibson 
ever held post 
in Spain (and Who’s Who reveals 
that he has not) his views on Gen- 
eral Franco’s housing and agrarian 
reforms would be doubly open to 
question. He speaks of the charm- 
ing “workmen’s houses” that are 
being built wholly by private con- 
tributions “to replace the slums that 
formerly disgraced the country.” “If 
all goes well with those dwellings 
in Spain,” he says, “it is hoped to 
solve the dwelling problem within 
five years...” And he adds, 
“Again, if this is fascism, it is a 
new sort.” 
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It is true that the slums of Madrid 
and Barcelona were bad though not 
nearly as bad as the slums of Naples, 
of London or New York. It is true, 
although Mr. Gibson does not say 
this, that much slum clearance in 
the two cities was accomplished by 
General Franco’s shells and bombs. 
But what no one told Mr. Gibson 
apparently is that the Spanish pro- 
letariat is overwhelmingly a land- 
less agrarian proletariat. Close to 70 
percent of the population of Spain 
lives on and from the soil by the 
work of their hands. And pass their 
lives in hovels in forgotten villages. 
And it was they who saw in the 
lurid doctrines of the Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalist agitators their only hope for 
release. The urban and industrial 
proletariat on the other hand were 
largely Socialist and supported 
wholeheartedly the moderate “bour- 
geois” reforms of the Republic that 
General Franco overthrew with the 
help of his fascist allies and of cer- 
tain craven “democracies.” 

And the cure for the tragic situa- 
tion of Spain’s peasantry lies in a 
far-reaching Agrarian Reform. The 
Count of Romanones, one of Spain’s 
great landlords, once wrote that 90 
percent of the ills afflicting the Span- 
ish body politic—poverty, illiteracy, 
bossism, 


addiction to violence— 


could be laid to her agrarian malad- 
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justments. Charles the Third of : . 


Spain saw this in the enlightened 
Eighteenth Century and had a re-— 
port drawn up; in 1931 when the 


Republic came into being the ag- 7) 


rarian problem was essentially as it 
was mirrored in that famous report — 


dated 1770. 


The Republic of 1931 accepted the — \ 


challenge and in 1932 voted its great 
Agrarian Reform Bill and estab- 
lished a technical Institute and Land 
Bank which proceeded to lay the 
groundwork for a sweeping read- 
justment. 

What the Franco people told Mr. 
Gibson about this Reform he retails 
as follows, “According to Red prop- 
aganda, Utopia was to be established 
by a few simple steps, particularly 
the division of the great land[ed? | 
estates and the land of the Church, 
but somehow it didn’t work out. But 
the gentlemen in Madrid had not 
thought matters out beyond the mat- 
ter of confiscation, and they never 
got to the point of giving the peas- 
ants effective aid or equipment, so 
they were no better off than before. 
Incidentally, the great landed prop- 
erties turned out to be a great deal 
of a hoax, mostly without value. . .” 

What the Franco people neglected 
to tell their visitor was this: 

The Reform, far from Utopian, 
was based on a hard-headed prin- 
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ciple hardly more “radical” than the 
Russian Land Reforms of 1905. 
Under the inspiration of the philoso- 
pher Jose Ortega y Gasset and the 
greatest legal minds of the country, 
it was drafted as an anti-collectivist 
reform designed to create a middle- 
class of peasant landowners (kulaks 
in Russian Bolshevik parlance). 
AND THE OWNERS WERE TO 
BE PAID FULL VALUE FOR 
THEIR LANDS. But first land sur- 
veys had to be undertaken and in- 
ventories drawn up. Neither had 
ever existed. In August, 1932 there 
was a military rebellion promoted 
by the Grandees and in retaliation 
the Constituent Cortes of the Re- 
public voted the confiscation without 
indemnity of their estates, but of 
theirs alone. 

The Institute, smothered under 
legalistic restrictions, worked slowly. 
By the end of 1933 it had established 
a mere 12,260 peasants on 288,706 
acres. In the Fall of 1933 the Right 
came to power in elections won 
with a slush-fund raised largely by 
the landowners and the Reform was 
halted and in fact reversed and peas- 
ants already settled by the Republic 
were ejected from their lands. The 
Spring of 1934 saw a widespread 
peasant “strike” of revolutionary 
proportions, out of sheer disillusion- 
ment. 
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In February 1936 it was largely 
peasant discontent that brought back 
the Republicans on a wave of tri- 
umph. The Agrarian Reform began 
to work at top speed settling peas- 
ants on the land and providing them 
with loans for farm equipment and 
for seed. The title to the land re- 
mained in the hands of the State; 
payment to landowners, who were 
not Grandees, was guaranteed by 
the State. But the reform had been 
too long delayed. There were for- 
cible already 
legally theirs—by an impatient peas- 
antry and it was this situation, ag- 
gravated by resistance on the part 
of the landowners and a Civil Guard 
in their services that provoked the 
social ferment of the Spring of 1936. 
And this ferment of impatience Gen- 
eral Franco and his rebel officers, 
rising to save a Feudal Spain threat- 
ened at long last by “bourgeois” re- 


seizures—of lands, 


form, called of course “red revolu- 
tion.” They rose to save Spain from 
the first fundamental reform that 
ever threatened it. By February of 
1937 the Agrarian Reform Institute 
had parcelled out 9,528,013 acres 
and granted credits totaling 72, 
464,400 pesetas. Yet these almost ten 
million acres were only 15 percent 
of the total available land in the 24 
(out of a total of 50) provinces. 

And Mr. Gibson is proud to re- 
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port that by the end of the year 
General Franco will have settled 
some 200,000 acres! But the Associa- 
ted Press (again letting him down 
badly) reports on a later date (Sep- 
tember 22) that all of the large 
estates broken up before the war are 
to be returned to their original own- 
ers. And it is of course on the record 
that the peasants who were rash 
enough to benefit from the Repub- 
lic’s reforms have as Franco’s troops 
advanced, been 
sho. Which 
should be a les- 
son to them. 

Mr. Gibson, on 
information sup- 
plied him by 
Franco’s people, 
finds himself able to dismiss the 
problem of the Jatifundia that has 
been the bugbear of every regime in 
Spain since Charles III first began to 
care. He says that “all of the estates 
in Spain of 1,000 hectares (2471 
acres) or more if put together would 


troops 


give a less acreage than the proper- 
ties of one single English Duke and 
less than a good many American 
landowners.”’* Let us see. According 
to the official figures of the Agrarian 
Reform Institute in 1934 expropri- 
able estates of over 1000 hectares 


It 1s of course on the record that 
the peasants who were rash 
enough to benefit from the Re- 
public's reforms have, as Franco’s 
advanced, 
Which should be alesson to them. 


owned by the Grandees totalled 1,- 
389,893 acres. Single British estates 


may indeed run this large. Mr. Gib- : : 


son knows his England. But in Spain 
a people with an older democratic 
tradition didn’t like such inequalities 
and were trying to do something 
about them. 

According to these same official 
statistics which have never been 
questioned, until now by Mr. Gib- 
son in his new quality of roving 
reporter, the con- 
centration of Jazi- 
fundia was such 
that in certain An- 
dalusian provinces 
such as Cordova, 
Seville and Cadiz 
the great holdings 
occupied from 40 to 58 percent of 
the total arable land. And it was in 
these provinces that Spanish an- 
archism flared from the middle of 
the last century down until the Re- 
public began to get at the root of 
the evil. Agrarian experts are in 
agreement that something over 50 
percent of the land of Spain was held 
by less than 50,000 persons while 
more than two million peasants 
eked out meagre livings on tiny plots 
and another 2,000,000 enjoyed com- 
plete freedom from the anxieties of 


been shot. 


* By a curious coincidence, this claim of Mr. Gibson’s is identical with that made in 
the 6-penny propaganda pamphlet “Daylight on Spain’? by Charles Sarolea. 
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ownership. 

Mr. Gibson’s claim that the land 
of the Grandees turned out to be 
“mostly without value” seems 
strange in the light of certain facts: 
first that a Right government in 
1934 voted a “Counter Agrarian Re- 
form” by which the Grandees were 
to be indemnified to the extent of 
577 million pesetas;* and second, in 
July of 1936, the Grandees and the 
other inheritors of the wealth and 
privileges of the Old Spain, rose in 
armed and bloody rebellion to get 
them back. 

Still another “myth” the Ambas- 
sador discovers in “the vast lands 
of the Church frequently said to 
amount to one-third of the territory 
of Spain. . . .” Mr. Gibson is per- 
fectly correct in revealing here what 
every Spanish school child knows, 
namely that the vast Church lands 
were confiscated in the early Nine- 
teenth Century. However the power 
and wealth of the Church lay in its 
favored political situation and in 
the financial and industrial holdings 
of the religious orders. Angel Mar- 
vaud, the French expert on Spain, 
now leader writer of Le Temps (not 
a radical paper) wrote that in 1909** 
one could safely estimate at “around 
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a third of the national wealth, the 
property, real estate and securities, 
held by the orders. . . . The North- 
ern railroads, the Transatlantic Com- 
pany, the orange groves of Andalu- 
sia, the Basque mines and those of 
the Riff, many of the factories in 
Barcelona,’ were in Jesuit hands, 
openly or secretly. In 1933 Sir 
George Young*** long a resident of 
Spain wrote that in 1931 at the ad- 
vent of the Republic “the Jesuits 
controlled one-third of the country’s 
wealth, and that the working capital 
of their enterprises amounted to 
sixty million sterling. Add to this 
that through its agricultural credit 
banks the Church controlled the pro- 
duction and population of this agri- 
cultural country. . . .” 

On still another matter Mr. Gib- 
son seems not to have been afforded 
access to the very best information, 
if to any at all. This was on the 
painful question of the victor’s treat- 
ment of the vanquished. “I saw 
something of the methods followed 
in dealing with red prisoners,” says 
Mr. Gibson, “and it is difficult to 
conceive anything more sensible and 
farsighted and above all to reconcile 
what is going on with lurid tales 
being spread in other countries of 


* Frank Jellinek, “The Civil War in Spain”, Gollancz, London, 1938. 
** L’Espagne au XX® Siecle, Armand Colin, Paris, 1922. 
*** The New Spain, Methuen, London, 1933. 
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general massacres under oppres- 
sion.” 

I can quite understand that Mr, 
Gibson’s hosts would have hesi- 
tated to take him down to witness 
the daily executions of the “reds” but 
news of these must somehow have 
reached him. The American Em- 
bassy in Madrid is housed in the 
imposing palace of the Dukes of 
Montellano on the aristocratic Cas- 
tellana but I can’t help but feel that 
muffled echoes must penetrate there 
occasionally from the prison walls 
where firing squads plug out the 
lives of Spanish Republicans thus 
belatedly winding up the business 
of the Non-Intervention Committee 
on which the United States sat by 
proxy. 

If not, there are always the Brit- 
ish and American papers and if they 
Nationalist 
correspondents 


are not allowed into 
Spain then their 
might be consulted. Pro-Franco 
William P. Carney of the New York 
Times, now home to accept a decora- 
tion from the Knights of Columbus 
for his coverage of the war, wrote in 
April that in the four provinces of 
Madrid, Albacete, Toledo and Ciu- 
dad Real there were 225,000 prison- 
ers awaiting trial. He wrote June 20 
that the courts of Madrid were giv- 
ing out about 20 death sentences a 
day to these men. The diplomatic 
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correspondent of the Manchester ( 


Guardian wrote in the paper for — 
July 27, 1939, at a time when prob- 
ably Mr. Gibson was making his 
tour, that “The Terror in Catalonia 
today is comparable with that which 
was carried out on both sides in the © 
first year of the Spanish Civil War, 
except that the procedure is judicial 
and not quite as indiscriminate as 
it was then.” 

Mr. Gibson says that “The men 
who have been given the problem 
of combing out the red (sic) coun- 
try were given as a guiding prin- 
ciple that they must assume that 
most of the people they had to deal 
with were decent Spaniards; that 
some had been brought into the 
war by force; that others had been 
touched by propaganda and there 
was, therefore, only a small minority, 
those charged with actual crimes, 
murder, robbery and the like, to be 
tried by regular tribunals.” 

He could not have said that had 
he been apprized of the existence of 
Franco’s Law of Political Responsi- 
bilities (of the date of February 9, 
1939) which classifies as “actual 
crimes” the mere fact of having 
been a Mason or a moderate Repub- 
lican. 

Old Dr. La Motte Grignon was 
shot for the “actual crime” of being 


a Catalan chef d’orchestre who 
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played Catalan music. Antonio 
Hermosilla, editor of La Libertad 
shot for the “actual crime” of having 
edited throughout the years a fine 
liberal bourgeois paper that, inci- 
dentally, during the World War was 
pro-Ally. The 70 year old Catalan 
historian Carlos Rahola, chronicler 
of Napoleonic times, for the “actual 
crime” of slighting dictators in a 
recent book. 

The Ambassador brings to the 
air a professional 
talent, one of the 


Old Dr. La Motte Grignon was 
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them their first hope of peaceful 
change and that the subversion was 
carried out by the Francos and other 
employees of the State who rose 
against it on promptings from Rome 
and Berlin. It is odd to hear an 
American Ambassador, even one on 
vacation, label “subversive” any peo- 
ple’s determination to defend their. 
legality, 

The Ambassador further begs the 
question. when he raises the horrific 
suggestion that 
had the Republi- 


diplomatic tricks shot for the “actual crime’ of can cause won in 
that Americans being a Catalan chef d’orchestre Spain a  Com- 
have always felt who played Catalan music. The munist Spain 


were the exclusive 
competence of the 
wicked Euro- 
peans. He begs 
the question. He 


leonic times, 
recent book. 
assures his listen- 

ers at the outset that he will not 
attempt to deal with the “rights 
or wrongs of the Civil War.” He 
then proceeds to refer to the sup- 
porters of the Spanish Government 
as “reds” and speaks of the “sub- 
versive propaganda” that gained 
such a foothold among the poor and 
ignorant of Spain in Republican 
days. Mr. Gibson was apparently not 
told that the poor and ignorant of 
Spain supported the pathetic “bour- 
geois” Republic that held out to 


t 4 


70 year old Catalan historian Car- 
los Rahola, chronicler of Napo- 
for the “actual 
crime” of slighting dictatorsina A 


would now be on 
the side of Rus- 
sia and Germany. 
“Communist 

Spain” even now 

when the sorry 
debris of that Republic in the con- 
centration camps of the South of 
France has been proved to contain 
less than eight percent of Com- 
munists? A Republican Spain with 
eight percent of Communists would 
have been on the side of Russia and 
Germany, thinks Mr. Gibson, but a 
fascist Spain infested with the Ges- 
tapo and dominated by a Phalanx in 
itself dominated by Berlin and Rome 
will not however take sides against 


the British and French. The Spanish 
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Republicans who sought arms from 
Russia only when the democracies 
had refused them their right to arms, 
Dr. Negrin, who fought his own 
extremists to preserve the rights of 
Catholics, Republicans and Liberals 
in the Loyalist ranks, a proved dem- 
ocrat and humanist, would be on the 
side of Germany and Russia, but the 
Spanish Rebels, subscribers to an 
older totalitarianism, and General 
Franco, a rebel military puppet and 
executioner, would hold fast to the 
gentle liberal ideals of the West!! 
Italy and Spain 
are neutral but 
their neutrality is 
such that the Brit- 
ish Admiralty de- 
nies itself the use 
of the Mediterra- 
nean. Republican Spain was France’s 
ally no less and would have re- 
mained so. 

But the point that Mr. Gibson 
seems to miss is this: had the British 
and French been wiser than to allow 
the Germans and Italians into Spain, 
in the Summer and Fall of 1938 they 
need never have contemplated a 
Munich and had there not been the 
senseless betrayal of Spain, consum- 
mated before Munich and the be- 
trayal of Czechoslovakia—Stalin 
need never have had to open his eyes 
so far to the perfidy of his would-be 


their legality. 


It is odd to hear an American 
Ambassador, even one on vaca- 
tion, label “subversive” any peo- 
ple’s determination to defend 
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partners in a Peace Front. In Spain 
more was lost for the democracies 
than honor. 

It is altogether a rare and remark- 
able picture of the past and present 
of Spain that ex-Ambassador Gib+ 
son draws. Its master touch surely is 
his discovery that that enthusiasm 
for Franco’s plans of reconstruction 
is so great that there is in Spain vir- 
tually a “new deal carried out by the 
people instead of the Government.” 

In the transcript “new deal” is 
not capitalized. One cannot know 
how Mr. Gibson 
meant it to be un- 
til one sees his 
text from London. 

New deal? 
The Army 
that lost the 
Empire riding high in a State that 
it had never been quite able to 
monopolize before. 

The Phalanx, considered as dan- 
gerously anti-clerical and hardly 
better than gangsters by the Span- 
ish Right at the beginning of 1936, 
become the One Party and its sym- 
bols and the name of ts Founder 
inscribed on the walls of the 
Churches. 

The Monarchists, Carlists and 
Alfonsists, in peril from Phalan- 
gist National-Syndicalism as never 
from the Republic. 
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The 
with their ideals in the junk heap 
and their leader Gil Robles 
banned. 

Education lost again to the 
Church that, enjoying a monopoly 
so long, managed to maintain 55 
percent of all Spaniards in a state 
illiteracy. Village 
abandoned to 


Jesuit-inspired  Clericals 


of complete 
schools wholly 
priests, 

The tens of thousands of school 
teachers trained by the Republic, 
now out of jobs, where alive. 

Protestants, liberals, Free-Ma- 
sons, radicals, socialists, commu- 
nists proscribed. And the syndi- 
calists whose fury was against 
feudalism, not against a capitalism 
they had never known. The Ma- 
sons, thousands of them dead, for 
they, it seems spread the infection 
of “Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nity” throughout the Nineteenth 
Century. 

The Basque Nationalists, with 
the Catalans the only modern 
capitalists in Spain, exiled or dead. 
Their priests dead, or in concen- 
tration camps or watched by the 
Gestapo. 

Courts and courts-martial func- 
tioning in the spirit of the In- 
quisition and of the Juntas de 
Purificacién under Ferdinand VII 
which aroused the shocked pro- 
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test of even the Czar of All the 

Russias. 

And a Caudillo (Spanish for 
Fuehrer or Duce) who, in Mr. 
Gibson’s words, “now has more 
power than was ever exercised by 
any Spanish ruler, even by Charles 
V or Philip II.” 

That this is a “new deal” no one 
can deny. That it is a “New Deal” 
is less evident. 

Why Mr. Gibson has seen fit ta 
make this kind of debut in the jour- 
nalism of the air J cannot imagine. 

It is true that he has long breathed 
the rarified atmosphere of the inter- 
national diplomatic set. 

It is true that he married a lady of 
the Belgian aristocracy, Mlle. Ynes: 
Reyntiens, with, incidentally, the 
Marques de Villalobar, Ambassador 
of His Catholic Majesty Alfonso 
XIII of Spain, as his best man. It is 
also true that Mrs. Gibson’s world 
has many connections, social and 
business, with Spain, where Belgian 
capital is deeply involved in Catalan 
hydro-electrical enterprises, in rail- 
ways and many other interests that 
were naturally on the side of the 
rebellion. 

It is true that he is no Rooseveltian 
Democrat—if Democrat he is at all. 
He was Mr. Hoover’s spokesman in 
Europe in the fatal year 1932-33. He 
had so little sympathy with the New 
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Deal’s policies in Brazil that he is 
no longer Ambassador there or any- 
where. 

It is undeniably true that he has 
the usual friendships that an Ambas- 
sador has in the international busi- 
ness world and among the American 
business interests such as the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
that are so deeply involved in the 
consequences of their own short- 
sighted support of Franco. 

And it is true that these people 
are frightened 
silly lest they lose 
out in Spain, as 
chancelleries are 
frightened lest 
Franco’s neutral- 
ity become some- 
They 


have recently con- 


thing else. to label false. 

trived an American loan for Franco 
in the shape of a cotton credit of 
$13,500,000 of which 80 percent 
is carried by the Export-Import 
Bank (the American taxpayers) and 
20 percent by a group of New 
York banks. They have done every- 
thing to please him even to harass- 
ing the Spanish Republicans and 
refusing their offers of a service 
in the Allied armies. And _ these 
people who are straining so com- 
prehensibly to counteract the Nazi 
and Fascist influences that they 


The information retailed by Mr. 
Gibson is of the peculiar calibre 
found up until now only in a fa- 
natical religious press—informa- 
tion which the late Cardinal Mun- 
delein’s New World felt impelled 
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themselves helped to unloose over — 
Spain, understand that to be really . 
effective they must disassociate him 
in the American mind from the 
others. They must make him palat- 
able to American taste. 

Anyone or all of these factors 
might account for a certain sym- 
pathy for General Franco on Am- 
bassador Gibson’s part and a hope 
that things will turn out all right. 
But it would be a gratuitous affront 
to him for anyone to think for a 
moment that he 
has allowed his 
eyesight and_ his 
judgment to be 
influenced by any 
of these factors. 

Yet the infor- 
mation retailed by 
Mr. Gibson is of 
the peculiar calibre found up un- 
til now only in a fanatical religious 
press—information which the late 
Cardinal Mundelein’s New World 
felt impelled to label false. 

One can then simply conclude 
that an old diplomat, and a wily one 
by the standards of the grand tradi- 
tion, has been taken in by the new 
totalitarian school which rewrites 
the history of yesterday in its own 
schoolbooks and sometimes in our 
newspapers and broadcasts right 
over here. 
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One can hope that from this ad- 
venture Mr. Gibson will conclude 
that the canons of even the old di- 
_ plomacy and of journalism don’t mix 
at all. 

And that the broadcasting com- 
panies will conclude the same thing 
and realize that there is more than 
one kind of propaganda. 

For Spain is still dynamite, or 
should be, because far too many 
imaginations were stirred by the 
Loyalist epic to an awareness of the 
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issues involved there and here for 
any Government to be given facili- 
ties for smirching the record. The 
kind of propaganda that belittles 
beliefs for which one has worked is 
a deadly kind. 

Moreover, if the War in Europe 
now is not the same war that the 
Spaniards fought and lost and if 
there are no lessons for its conduct 
to be learned from their heroism and 
their sacrifice then this is quite a 
different kind of war-—quite! 


TEs USE Or TART, 
By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


To conceive of a divorce of function from meaning in 
the manufacture of any work of art, z.e., of any utility, is 
foreign to human nature, and to sin against nature: the 
| conception of such a divorce of aptitude from truth is char- 
acteristic of modern man (with his distinction of fine from 
useful arts). Primitive, Christian, Hindu man could not 
have imagined an industry without art such as our society 
tolerates. To live by means of meaningless utilities, however 
well they merely function, is to live by “bread alone”: for 
my part, I am not content with “the husks that the swine 
did eat”, nor do I want in exchange the cake that Marie 
Antoinette would have had the people eat if they had no 
bread. I should be very willing to “recover the craftsman at 
the price of destroying the artist”; which would mean, in 
my language, to make of every man once again a special 
kind of artist. 


From a letter in THe ExaMIner, Summer 1939 
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By EARLE L. RAUBER 


—“‘Are we dealing with analogy, or are 


we perhaps facing destiny?” 


LAYING with analogies has long 
P been a favorite sport of histo- 
rians,—not only of mere dabblers 
in history but of Jona fide historians 
and most of all, perhaps, of philos- 
ophers of history. Marx, for ex- 
ample, says somewhere that every 
great historical event occurs twice, 
first as tragedy and then as farce. 
He was referring 
especially to the 
men of the French 
Revolution 
were fond of pos- 
ing as Gracchan 


who 


Romans, and to 
Napoleon _ strut- 
ting in the robes 
of a Caesar. This 
belief in the recurrence of historical 
events is expressed popularly in the 
aphorism that “history repeats it- 
self.” The most modern attempt to 
deal with historical analogy on a 
large scale is that of the late Oswald 
Spengler in his “Decline of the 
West.” In that work Spengler pos- 
tulated a fairly definite life span for 
every culture or civilization, a life 
course corresponding to the stages of 


In a very real sense Rome was 
the representative of what we 
would call the democratic way of in 
life, a way of life which thinks 
of man as central. Carthage rep- 
resented those forces which we 
would lump together in the con- 
cept of autocracy. 


growth in an_ individual,—child- 
hood, youth, maturity, and senility. 
According to this theory, therefore, 
one would expect to find similar 
events happening at the same rela- 
tive time in the life of every culture. 

This idea is fascinating, for if it 
be true even within fairly broad 
limits we might be able to read our 
own future by a 
study of the cor- 
responding period 
some culture 
which has lived 
its life and died. 
For example, if 
we take the year 
1000 ADA sas 
roughly marking 
the birth of our West European- 
American civilization and equate it 
with 1150 B.C. as the birth year of 
the Graeco-Roman civilization, then 
the half century lying between 1900 
and 1950 A.D. would correspond 
with that lying between 250 and 
200 B.C. What do we find in that 
far-off half century? 

The outstanding events of the 
period 250 to 200 B.C. are the end 
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of the First Punic War and the 
whole of the Second Punic War. 
These wars between Rome and the 
great Carthaginian Empire are 
among the most famous in all his- 
tory. Aside from the immediate 
economic and political issues in- 
volved, they represented a profound 
conflict of ideologies. No purely eco- 
nomic or political interpretation can 
satisfactorily explain the peculiar 
hatred with which these wars were 
fought. That hatred can be sufh- 
ciently explained only by assuming 
that the soul of Rome was at war 
with the soul of Carthage. Rome 
had not yet become the crassly ma- 
terialistic world conqueror that she 
was later to become. She had not 
yet lost the rude virtues of her 
peasant origin. Her real divinities 
were still the gods of hearth and 
home. In a very real sense Rome was 
then the representative of what we 
would call the democratic way of 
life, a way of life which thinks of 
Man as central. 

Against Rome was pitted the great 
Phoenician power having its capital 
in Carthage but comprising an em- 
pire which sprawled over northern 
Africa as well as the Spanish pen- 
insula. Carthage represented a crude 
materialism controlled by a powerful 
and wealthy oligarchy which was all 
too prone to use naked military 
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power for the acquisition of eco- 
nomic and political advantages. Into 
the flaming belly of her great god 
Moloch she periodically fed her 
babies in order to bring success to 
her economic and military ventures. 
In a very real sense Carthage repre- 
sented those forces which we would 
lump together in the concept of au- 
tocracy, —economic, social, and mili- 
tary. As such, she stood at the 
opposite pole from Rome. It was 
these two ideological worlds which 
were in conflict in the First Punic 
War. 

That war has its peculiarly strik- 
ing counterpart in the correspond- 
ing fifty year period in the life of 
our modern world, namely the 
period 1900 to 1950. In that period 
was fought the First World War, 
—a war of “democracy against au- 
tocracy.” It is fashionable right now 
to heap ridicule upon this “war for 
democracy.” Without at all denying 
the existence of many sordid mo- 
tives among businessmen and states- 
men, it cannot be denied that the 
animus of the peoples was idealistic, 
They were, in truth, fighting for 
democracy and not for economic 
and political advantage. 

The First Punic War ended in 
241 B.C. with the victory of the 
democratic forces, Rome, just as our 


First World War ended with the 
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Treaty of Versailles in 1919 with the 
victory of the democratic allied 
powers. The Punic War was fol- 
lowed by the imposition of a large 
indemnity and loss of territory upon 
the vanquished just as the allied 
powers imposed a similar indemnity 
and loss of. territory upon van- 
quished Germany. 

The Punic War, however, had 
scarcely ended when Carthage set 
about repairing her fortunes in 
Spain while her military class began 
dreaming and 
planning for a war 
of revenge against 


her conqueror. the Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, too, fol- @ similar outpost of the demo- 
lowing the im- cratic powers jutting deeply into 
position of the ‘the contours of Germany. 

Treaty of Ver- 


sailles, set about reconstructing her 
economy while her military class 
dreamed and planned for a day of 
reckoning with her conquerors. 
Rome feared this resurrection of her 
enemy just as the allies feared the 
reconstruction of Germany. When 
she protested to Carthage, she was 
told that this was necessary if the 
indemnity was to be paid, just as 
Germany justified her economic ex- 
pansion on the grounds that only in 
that way could she meet the impos- 
sible exactions of 
allies. Finally, in order to check this 


the victorious 


The position of Saguntum, an 
ally of Rome, was duplicated by 
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expansion and safeguard the terri- 
torial status quo, Rome made a 
treaty with Carthage in 226 B. C. 
which guaranteed that Carthage 
would not expand north of the Ebro 
River in Spain. Similarly, in 1925, 
the allied powers signed with Ger- 
many the Locarno Pact, the pur- 
pose of which was the mutual guar- 
antee of existing boundaries. 

An anomalous situation existed in 
Spain, however. One hundred miles 
south of the Ebro River, on the 

site of modern 
there 
was a small but 
well fortified city, 
Saguntum. Sa- 
guntum was an 
ally of Rome and 
thus represented 
an outpost of Roman influence lying 


Valencia, 


deep within territory recognized as 
Carthaginian. In Western Europe 
the position of Saguntum was dupli- 
cated by the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia, a similar outpost of the 
democratic powers jutting deeply 
into the contours of Germany. 
During the years immediately fol- 
lowing the signing of the Ebro 
Treaty, Rome remained indifferent 
to the expansion and consolidation 
of Punic power in Spain, distracted 
as she was by her own affairs and 
especially by her quarrel with the 
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Gauls. Thus, too, the allied powers 
remained essentially indifferent to 
the growing power and consolida- 
tion of German interests after Lo- 
carno, 

After years of preparation, Car- 
thage finally thought herself ready 
for her war of revenge against Rome. 
Affairs in Saguntum became the 
issue upon which peace or war was 
to turn. Saguntum was accused of 
committing certain hostile acts 
against a neighboring Spanish tribe 
which was friendly to Carthage, just 
as Hitler accused Czechoslovakia 
of mistreatment of the Sudeten 
Germans. In 219 B.C., just twenty- 
one years after the end of the First 
Punic War, Hannibal decided to 
attack Saguntum as Hitler attacked 
Czechoslovakia in 1938, just nine- 
teen years after the First World 
War. For eight months Hannibal 
besieged the city, just as Hitler be- 
sieged the central European repub- 
lic for six months between Sep- 
tember, 1938, and March, 1939. 
Saguntum’s powerful ally, Rome, 
did not move to the defense of the 
little city. It was too far away. Its 
fate seemed too remote from imme- 
diate Roman interests. Neither, in 
1938, could the allied powers bring 
themselves to defend Czechoslo- 
vakia. It, too, seemed too remote 
and its fate did not seem to threaten 
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any immediate interests of the 
democratic nations. 

At long last, however, just as 
Saguntum fell, or was about to fall, 
Rome awoke to the gravity of the 
situation and decided to take action, 
just as, after the fall of Czechoslo- 
vakia in March, 1939, the demo- 
cratic powers began to bestir them- 
selves—both England and France 
girding themselves to resist any 
further encroachments of Germany. 
As Rome protested the attack on 
Saguntum, so now the allied powers 
protested vigorously against the rape 
of Czechoslovakia and the further 
threat to Poland. Hannibal inso- 
lently refused to entertain the pro- 
test of the Roman envoys and told 
them to go to the Carthaginian Sen- 
ate for their answer, just as Hitler 
in August, 1939, refused to consider 
the allied protests and appealed to 
the Reichstag for confirmation of his 
brilliantly successful policies. The 
Roman envoys, according to the 
classic story, stood before the Car- 
thaginian Senate, Q. Flavius Bruteo 
holding his folded toga in his hands. 

“In this toga,” he cried, “I carry 
peace or war. Choose which you will 
have.” 

“Give us what you will,’ replied 
the Senate, “and welcome.” 

“Then,” shouted Bruteo, dropping 
his toga, “take war!” 
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In the last awful days of August 
and the first days of September, 
1939, the allied powers confronted 
the Third Reich with the folded toga 
and they received the same answer, 
—War! 

Hannibal moved immediately to 
the invasion of Italy, counting on 
defections from Rome’s allies to 
strengthen his army. His most bril- 
liant success in the early phase of 
the war was in securing the help of 
the Gauls, after having played upon 
the long standing feud between that 
nation and Rome. Hitler, in similar 
fashion, has worked systematically at 
the business of detaching allies from 
England and France and has won 
his most brilliant success in the 
agreement made with Soviet Russia. 

In 218 B.C. (1939?) Rome paid 
the price of her long period of dal- 
liance and unpreparedness in the 
major defeat which she suffered in 
the battle of the Trebia in which 
two consular armies were lost. Have 
we already witnessed our Trebia? 
In three short weeks Poland has 
been wiped from the map and all of 
southeastern Europe is by way of 
falling into German hands. 

Here our analogy as history must 
end. Dare we continue to read our 
destiny in the subsequent events of 
the struggle between Rome and Car- 
thage? Will the analogy continue to 
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hold? The least we can say is that 
a continuance of the analogy does 
not seem to involve us in any wildly 
improbable prophecies. 

In the following year, 217 B.C. 
(1940?) came the second great de- 
feat in the battle of Lake Trasi- 
mene. The command of Roman 
armies was now given to a dictator, 
Quintus Fabius Maximus. The posi- 
tion of Rome was now so weak that 
Fabius did not dare risk an open 
engagement with Hannibal. By this 
strategy of not fighting he won for 
himself the nick-name “Cunctator” 
or delayer. This, on the military side, 
was merely the reflection and con- 
tinuation of Rome’s earlier policy of 
procrastination. (Is it far from the 
facts to think of Mr. Chamberlain 
as the Quintus Fabius Cunctator of 
democratic diplomacy? And will not 
his policies result in a_ similarly 
tragic military position now that the 
battle is actually joined? Already he 
has had his Trebia. Is Trasimene yet 
to come?) 

Finally, in 216 B.C. (1941?) came 
the battle of Cannae——more a 
massacre than a battle; one of the 
most decisive and murderous de- 
feats in all history. In that conflict 
eight Roman legions were annihi- 
lated. Must we also look forward to 
a Cannae? 

And what of Italy? If Hitler has 
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his Mussolini, Hannibal also had his 
Philip V of Macedonia. Philip was 
bound to Hannibal by a mutual 
assistance pact as Italy is bound to 
Germany. But just as Italy has so 
far stood off from the conflict with- 
out sending any aid under the terms 
of her treaty, so Philip stood off from 
the conflict and did not send any aid 
to Hannibal in Italy. It was not until 
after Cannae, when he hoped to pick 
up part of the wreckage of Rome, 
that Philip finally 
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buy peace with him by tossing his 
Illyricum,—Tunisia, Djibouti and 
Corsica? 

After the stupor and despair of 
Cannae, iron entered the soul of 
Rome. Dragging herself from the 
dust, she struggled to her feet and 
after fifteen more long and bloody 
years of war finally crushed her 
ancient enemy in the year 201 B.C. 
Is this all to be our future too? Are 
we to pay the price of Trebia-Tras- 

imene-Cannaeand 


entered the con- Is it far from the facts to think of the humiliating 
flict. This had a Mr. Chamberlain as the Quintus peace with Philip 
certain nuisance Fabius Cunctator of democratic for the  short- 


value, for Rome 
was now com- 
pelled to declare 
war on him and 
thus divide her forces. Rome did not 
realize that Hannibal’s jealousy of 
Philip would have been sufficient to 
keep him out of Italy. In the end, 
Rome had to buy peace with Philip 
in 205 B.C. by tossing him Illyricum. 
Is it wholly fantastic to see Mussolini 
playing the role of Philip? Will he 
not perhaps wait until our Rome is 
beaten to its knees before joining 


come? 


what seems to be the winning side? 
And will our Rome not then have to 


diplomacy? Already he has had 


his Trebia. Is Trasimene yet to 


sighted policy of 
our Rome? Only 
the future can tell. 
All we can say 
now is that Saguntum (Czechoslo- 
vakia) has fallen; the toga of war 
has dropped from the hands of the 
Romans; the Gauls (Soviet Russia) 
are now on Hannibal’s side; Philip 
(Mussolini) is playing his cagey 
role; Trebia (the conquest of Po- 
land) is upon us, and the first 
Fabian phases of the war are under 
way on the western front. 

Are we dealing with analogy, or 
are we perchance facing destiny? 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR THIS WAR 


By J. P. BARTAK 


Bartak is the true pacifist who 


takes the evil of the world upon him- 
self and thereby gains the right to 
slay that evil in the world. 


Valens the past year the land 
of John Huss and the Mora- 
vian brethren has entered its third 
major tribulation. In the fifteenth 
century it suffered because John 
Huss and the Bohemian Reforma- 
tion were a century ahead of Dr. 
Martin Luther and the Reformation 
in other lands. In the seventeenth 
century John 
Amos Comenius 
with his idea of 
brotherhood was a 
century ahead of 
John Wesley with 
his experience of Europe. 

the warmed heart. 

Now, in the twentieth century, it 
may be that Thomas Garrigue Mas- 
aryk was ahead of the time when 


anyone could establish a_ lasting 


democracy in the heart of Europe. 

I consider September 21, 1938, as 
the most crucial day in the life of 
this young republic? On that day, 
Newton, of England, and Delacroix, 
of France, visited President Benes, 
of Czechoslovakia, at two o’clock in 
the morning and presented to him 


Now, in the twentieth century, 
it may be that Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk was ahead of the time 
when anyone could establish a 
lasting democracy in the heart of 


what seemed an ultimatum from the 
very countries who for twenty years 
had pretended to be her friends. 
Czechoslovakia was to give up her 
natural boundaries, those mountain 
ranges which had stood for a thou- 
sand years as the natural line of 
demarcation between Bohemia and 
Moravia on the one side and Ger- 
many on the other. 
With this 
to go her fortifica- 
tions built at the 
cost of two billion 
Czechoslovak 
crowns on the pat- 
tern of France’s 


were 


Maginot line. 
In_ those 
o'clock in the morning and two 
o'clock in the afternoon, the future 
of Czechoslovakia and the peace of 
the world were held in the balance. 
Someone telephoned to me, urging 
that I use my influence as secretary 
of the Federal Council of Protestant 
Churches to strengthen the hands 
of the leaders of the Czechoslovakian 
government in the hours of their 


hours between two 


From Tue Curistian ApvocaTeE, September, 21, 1939. 
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crucial decision. of hell.” To us men of religion, it 
gave a moral shock, best described 
by the words of the seventy-third 


Psalm, “My feet were almost gone, 


| Upon securing agreement of the 


other members 
| 


- committee, I sent a telegram to Pre- 


of our executive 


_mier Hodza urging him to stand 
fast upon his courageous proclama- 
tion and reminding him that the 
people were behind him. Neverthe- 
less, we asked him to do whatever 
would seem to be in harmony with 
God’s will. 

When, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning of that day, Prof. Zilka 
telephoned to say that the Czecho- 
slovakia government had yielded to 
the pressure brought upon her by 
her friends, I collapsed in my room 
and wept like a child. I felt that 
something terrible had happened in 
this moral universe of ours. The 
road to Czechoslovakia’s crucifixion 
led over Berchtesgaden and Godes- 
berg to Munich with the so-called 
arbitration of Vienna and the final 
total absorption of this country by 
Germany in the middle of March, 
1939, as unavoidable aftermaths. 

The greatest condemnation of the 
moral breakdown which charac- 
terized the Pact of Munich was not 
made by a Czech, or a Frenchman, 
or an Englishman, or an American. 
It was made by a German, Pastor 
Ragaz, of Switzerland. In his pub- 
lication, Neue Wege, he called Mu- 
nich “the opening of the very gates 
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my steps had well-nigh slipped, 
when I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked”. Such dangerous thoughts 
would come as these: 
God? Is there a moral universe? Is 
not the 
weight the governing principle of 
this world after all? 

In this doubting stage of our 
thinking, the words of the psalmist 


Is there a 


brutal force of material 


came to the rescue of our harassed 
minds. We read in the same Psalm: 
“When I thought to know this, it 
was too painful for me, until I went 
into the sanctuary of God; then 
understood [.” 

We thought of the two disciples 
walking to Emmaus on Easter Sun- 
day. Spiritual relief came to them 
in the contemplation that God 
reigns and knows what He is doing. 
Again and again through the ages 
He has manifested His power to 
turn defeat into victory to overrule 
not only the mistakes and failures 
of friends, but even the ill-will and 
malice of enemies and to make them 
all serve the ultimate triumph of 
His own will. 

In those critical days of last Sep- 
tember our Lord did send us friends 
for our comfort and for the strength- 
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ening of our faith. On the very 
night when the conversations at 
Godesberg had reached their un- 
happy trend and Czechoslovakia 
mobilized to defend her boundaries, 
I was visited by a great friend of 
our country, the Rev. Hunter T. 
Boyd, a minister of the United 
Church of Canada, a man who 
throughout the years of the Czecho- 
slovak republic had been holding 
annually in London thanksgiving 
services for the liberation of the 
Czechs and the Slovaks. I asked him 
to preach in our 
English service in 
the Church of St- 


Martin’s - in - the - 


Wall, and this 
was the text he 
chose, “Now, 


therefore, be not grieved that ye sold 
me hither, for God did send me be- 
fore you to preserve life.” 

Here was the story of Joseph and 
his brethren. They sold him to 
Egypt, but the Lord turned evil into 
good. Later, I was visited by Paul 
B. Anderson, an American serving 
on the world committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. Dr. Anderson was trying 
to bridge the gap of estrangement 
which, he thought, must have ensued 
out of the faithlessness of the gov- 
ernments of the West in the hour 
of our greatest need. I told him that 


Whenever the children of Israel 
suffered defeat, they did not 
blame the faithlessness of their 
friends nor the strength of their 
enemy. They blamed themselves. 
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our country had already suffered so 
much in the course of its history that 
it had developed a technique in deal- 
ing with a situation like this. 

It is the technique of the Bible. 
Whenever the children of Israel 
suffered defeat, they did not blame 
the faithlessness of their friends nor 
the strength of their enemy. They 
blamed themselves. They accepted 
it as God’s punishment for their 
sins, or His chastisement for the 
perfecting of souls. 

This was the attitude assumed by 
John Amos Come- 
nius in the cruel 
days of his exile 
when he saw his 
beloved homeland 
destroyed by the 
enemy. He did 
not blame the makers of the 
Peace of Westphalia and its in- 
famous keyword, “Cuzus regio, eius 
religio,” which allowed a ruler to 
force his own religion upon his sub- 
jects. In the sentence from Comenius 
already quoted, he insisted that the 
country must accept its cruel fate as 
coming “because of our sins upon 
our heads.” 

So I proceeded to confess our own 
sins. Here Dr. Anderson interrupted 
me by saying: “Holy one, you must 
not take all the blame on yourself. 
We of the West, too, have sinned.” 
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When he said that, it flashed 
through my mind like lightning 
that here would be a possible solu- 
tion of our present world program. 
If all the nations could be brought 
to this attitude of mind, if they 
could stop blaming each other for 
the plight of the world and each 
say, “Mea culpa’, and turn to God 


could be saved in the last moment 
from the terrible precipice of mu- 
tual annihilation toward which it is 
marching. 

Jesus Christ, with his law of love, 
is our only hope and salvation. The 
time is fulfilled and the kingdom 
of God is at hand. Repent ye and 
believe the gospel. 


in sincere 


repentance, this world 
a HB Ge 


[But the matter does not rest there. Repentance is the 
starting point not the end. Repentance must bear fruit 
in action. And in case of social evil repentance bears 
fruit in social action. Moreover, since man is endowed 
by his Creator with a certain degree of intelligence he 
will use every scrap of his will to slay the social evil 
which is the cause of war. For war itself is not the 
greatest of modern evils. Evil 1s in the heart of man. 

In the past, no doubt, there has existed a lust for 
war in the heart of man. That lust 1s evil. It can 
hardly be said to exist today however. The evils that 
produce war are various lusts of pride, and these lusts 
in the masses are played upon by the master lust of ac- 
quisitiveness in the classes. 

It is this acquisitiveness which names war as 
the master evil because acquisitiveness wishes thus to 
screen itself. But it 1s acquisitiveness, not war, which ts 
the modern evil—Ed. note.| 
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By HENRY A. ATKINSON 


If the world hates the 
Jews, it 1s because it detests 


their ardor, and the unbearable 
stimulation that they inflict upon it. 


<c — King of Prussia, Frederick 

If, demanded of a pastor, ‘Cite 
one single miracle—not speech, a 
fact. The reply came like a flash. 
‘Sire, the Jews!’ ” 

This is the title and theme of an 
article published in the “La Revue 
Juive de Geneve” of May 1939, 
which presents the Jewish question 
from a new angle. 


Pastor Wilfred 
Monod, the au- 
thor, is rightly 


considered one of 
the greatest per- 
sonalities of con- 
temporary French ground. 
Protestantism. He 

is known as a scholar, an author, a 


preacher, a writer, a great church- 


man, as well as an outstanding ~ 


Frenchman. The nobility of his faith, 
the exemplary dignity of his life, 
the courage of his convictions dur- 
ing the long years of service in Paris 
have made him an enlightened 
leader among his own people and 
in Christian circles throughout the 
world. 


It is of the greatest importance for 
us to recognize that although 
there seems to be a gulf between 
Judaism and Christianity, in real- 
ity they are to all intents and pur- 
poses one in ideal and back- 


Dr. Monod always writes with 
precision and beauty. His vivid style 
illuminates every subject he treats. 
In this article he shows that the so- 
cial message of Moses, lifted to a 
universal plane by the prophets of 
Israel, adds a needed element in 
Christian theology which has al- 
ways over-emphasized the element 
of individual sal- 
vation in contra- 
distinction to the 
broad social im- 
plications of Ju- 
daism. 

At the present 
time, with the bit- 
ter attacks upon 
the Jews in every land and the rapid 
growth of anti-Semitism, it is of the 
greatest importance for us to recog- 
nize that although there seems to be 
a gulf between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, in reality they are to all in- 
tents and purposes one in ideal and 
background. Christianity grew out 
of Judaism “just as the limbs and 
leaves of a tree grow from the par- 
ent stem.” To understand this con- 


Original Article 
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nection is to go far toward building 
a bridge across the chasm. Rightly, 
I think, Monod insists that you can 
best meet the issue on the grounds 
of history, philosophy and theology. 
“Essentially Judaism and Christian- 
ity are monotheistic and against this 
monotheism the assaults of pa- 
ganism, once more unchained, will 
eventually break themselves to 
pieces.” 

The Jew is a miracle. It is the 
enigma of the Jew that he has held 
his own against all comers in all 
lands. The perplexity regarding him 
that has persisted throughout the 
centuries however, is slowly giving 
place to a fairer and more compre- 
hensive attitude on the part of the 
Christian Churches. The naive in- 
terpretations of Israel’s mystery 
which prevailed in the Middle Ages 
no longer satisfy the Christian con- 
science, eager for more truth and 


justice. Eminent personages in the 


Catholic and Protestant world are 
working in an effort to rectify the 
erroneous conception about Judaism. 
The whole error perpetuated for two 
milleniums of persecutions is being 
destroyed. Slowly, it is true, but the 
old is giving way to the new. “This 
is one of the most encouraging signs 
of the time in regard to the future 
of Western culture.” 

Side by side, however, with these 


i 


more encouraging features, Monod 
points out that there is a present 
rise of anti-Semitism that is terrify- 
ing in its growth and magnitude. He 
thinks that it is the sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the Christians 
toward his Jewish neighbors that 
has forced the fighting into other 
realms. The Christian today cannot 
hate the Jew on the same ground or 
for the same reason that he did at 
an earlier date. Economic, political, 
nationalistic ends dictate the brutal 
play-up to ignorance and mob hys- 
teria of those few leaders who robe 
themselves in the sanctity of the 
church, but do not dare to attack 
the Jew on the grounds that were as 
convincing as they were common a 
few centuries ago. The truth of this 
may be seen in the history of the 
past and at present on the American 
scene. Contrast, if you will, the bold 
commands on the part of the civil 
and religious authorities of a few 
hundred years ago to extirpate the 
Jew because he is the “Jesus killer’ 
and the poisoner of Christian life. 
What Monod says all through this 
article is illustrated here in America 
by what is taking place right now. 
Our most outstanding preacher of 
anti-Semitism does not dare to use 
the church directly in his campaign; 
in fact, he is apologetic and vigor- 
ously denies that he hates the Jews. 
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He is like Voltaire, who built a 
tomb as a part of the church he 
constructed at Ferney and dedicated 
“To God from Voltaire.” Half of 
the tomb extended into uncon- 
secrated ground. He wanted to be 
buried by the church and in sacred 
ground, but in case the church au- 
thorities objected his body could be 
shifted over to the unconsecrated 
ground, but his ashes would still be 
under the quasi-protection of the 
church. This is the attitude of our 
foremost Catholic 
Jew-baiter. He 
wears the livery of 
the church and 
defies its authori- 
but at the 
same time claims 
the right of an 
American citizen to say what he 
pleases. The point is, however, that in 
this attitude he is not using the 
church as it has been used for cen- 


ties, 
history. 


turies directly against the synagogue 
and the Jewish people, but simply 
for his own protection and a cover 
for his head in times of threatened 
danger. 

The Old Testament presents itself 
under a double aspect. In it is found 
the history of a narrow ideal love 
of race, which is pro-Semitism to its 
core. Pro-Semitism, 
preached the doctrine of a chosen 


however, 


Israel does not leave the world in 
repose, it prevents it from sleep- 
ing, it teaches it to be discon- 
tented and troubled, in that as 
long as it lacks God it stimulates 
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people and left out of its framework 
a whole section of the Semites. For 
instance, the Arabs were not includ- 
ed. The Nazis are not the ones 
who invented matrimonial legisla- 
tion to keep pure humanity from 
mixing with impure humanity. We 
find this in the Bible, the Old Tes- 
tament. A zealous Nehemiah said: 
“T saw those Jews who had taken 
Ammonite wives; I curse them; I 
will tear out their hair.” Much of 
this could be cited. On the other 
hand, when one 
studies the Old 
Testament, it pre- 
sents, like Janus, a 
two-faced divin- 
ity. It includes, in- 
deed, two religions 
pressed into one. 
We have this narrow interpretation, 
which was so thoroughly excoriated 
in the humorous book of Jonah; and 
against this we have the glorious and 
far-seeing nationalism and univer- 
sality presenting itself in the teach- 
ings and examples of the prophets. 
In contrast to the curse upon those 
who married foreign wives or mixed 
with the people, Isaiah said: “The 
day will come when the Egyptians 
and the Assyrians will serve the 
Eternal Father. He will bless them 
in these terms: “Blessed be Egypt, 
mine own people, and Assyria, the 
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work of mine own hand and Israel 
mine heritage.’” Amos audaciously 
declared: “Are ye not as the children 
of the Ethiopians unto me, O chil- 
dren of Israel? saith Jehovah. Have 
not I brought up Israel out of the 
land of Egypt, and the Philistines 
from Caphtor, and the Syrians from 
Kir?” Micah cries: “Out of Zion shall 
go forth the law, and word of Jeho- 
vah from Jerusalem; and he will 
judge between many peoples, and 
decide concerning strong nations 
afar off; and they 
shall beat their 
swords into plow- 
shares and _ their 
spears into prun- 
ing-hooks; nation 
shall not lift up 
sword against na- 
tion, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

To study more attentively the re- 
ligious destiny of the Jews is like 
looking into a spectroscope where 
two flat pictures, placed side by side, 
combine themselves into one picture 
with three dimensions. 

This universality of outlook was 
strengthened by the Babylonian exile 
which deprived the people of their 
temple in Jerusalem. They replaced 
the ecclesiastical sanctuary by the 
synagogue which was more or less 
of a like institution and so gave 


Messiah. 


Hating the Jews and hating the 
Christians comes from the same 
source, of a same refusal of the gal 
world, which does not wish to be 
hurt either by the wounds of 
Adam or by the wounds of the 


opportunity for a larger degree of 
prophesy. 

“Perhaps,” Dr. Monod continues, 
“an explanation of the same kind 
could be used to interpret the re- 
ligious enigma of the New Testa- 
ment. The Jewish people, at the time 
of Tiberius, suffered once more 
under the foreign yoke. In order to 
resist the overwhelming pressure of 
pagan customs and of idolatry, Ju- 
daism rolled itself into a ball like 
the hedgehog when attacked; or 
again, it shut it- 
self within the 
rigid armor of le- 
pharisaism 
and of uncompro- 
mising orthodoxy. 
This legitimate re- 
action led it to 
overstep the 
boundary, to lose the sense of inti- 
mate and supple vitality and of the 
warmth of mystical or fraternal 
poetry, inherent in the ideal of the 
Prophets. The latter found in Jesus 
of Nazareth a heroic champion who 
offended the proud conservatism of 
legalists. 

“Jesus never broke off relations 
with the Temple, nor attacked 
Moses. ‘I am not come to abolish the 
law, but to fulfill it! His first dis- 
ciples knew this and faithful to his 
glorious and prophetic ideal, they 
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decided to safeguard this radiant 
message. In Babylonia they had 
preached it in the synagogues or 
‘assembly’; Church and assembly are 
translations of the same original 
term; the primitive reunions of the 
Christians or “Messianist’ were held 
on a liturgical setting copied closely 
from the cult of the Jewish Sabbath 
at the traditional synagogue. The 
Bible of the Christians suggests, 
therefore, a possible synthesis be- 
tween the contradictory aspects of a 
reality common, however, in its pro- 
found essence. The proof of this is 
that a single cover finally joined the 
sacred books of the two monothe- 
istic religions—the Jewish and the 
Christian. 

“A mournful custom, or better, a 
stupid indifference veils this astound- 
ing but genial paradox. How do the 
Christians dare, in all good faith, 
to appropriate the august documents 
which bear the mark of Moses? Evi- 
dently they realize that the revela- 
tion of the Beatitudes (on the Gali- 
_ lean mountain) belong to the same 
organic whole. On examining the 
entirety of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures, one discerns the 
lines of transition from one form 
to the next. One may follow 
throughout the New Testament the 
traces of an undeniable evolution 
between the religious type of ‘mo- 
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saic’ Judaism and the religious type 
of ‘apostolic’ Judaism. 

“In the early days of the Church 
its theology was simple. There was 
no such thing as an unchanging or- 
thodoxy. We may witness in the 
growth of the church a development 
which marks a path straight as an 
arrow toward the great doctrinal 
Epistles of the Apostle Paul. These 
Epistles, moreover, did not stop the 
theological movement of Christian- _ 
ity, which, overflowing its own prem- 
ises, cut for itself a rigid bed in the 
depth of the philosophical specu- 
lations of later Hellenism.” Monod 
regrets this, but says since the New 
Testament appears in the Christian 
Bible under the same cover as, the 
Old Testament he thinks that this 
evil can be remedied. 

The writer then goes on to de- 
velop the idea that there is a very 
definite difference between the early 
church, which he denominates 
Judeo-Christianity, and that which 
became a world conquering power 
a few centuries later. He contends 
that modern Christianity broke with 
Judeo-Christianity at the time when 
the first Greek Church Council was 
held. These Councils, in his opinion, 
circumscribed the ground of the 
primitive biblical theology presented 
by the texts of the New Testament, 
which belong to the epoch of a dy- 
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namic creator, rather than to the 
fine drawnout speculations of the 
church’s earliest theologians. He 
says that if you keep in mind that 
the original Christian church was 
different from that which developed 
—and he dares to call this type of 
Christianity “apostolic Judaism’”— 
and he is not trying to amuse his 
readers by some fantastic and in- 
genious verbal excess in this expres- 
sion—but that the nearness of early 
Christianity and Judaism is so ap- 
parent in the New 
Testament that it 
reminds him of a 
“symbolic water- 
mark perceptible 
by  transparence 
through the tex- 
ture of thick pa- 
per.” Further on 
he contends that this early church 
furnishes the medium for the tran- 
sition, concrete, logical, vital, be- 
tween the Old Testament and the 
New. It is the cement that holds the 
two Testaments, the old and the 
new, together and makes the Bible 
what it is today, 

From this junction he draws cer- 
tain definite and worthwhile lessons. 
He says that we need faith. All of 
our social plans fail because we lack 
religious fervor to make them effec- 
tive. He quotes a prominent Socialist 


ganic whole. 


j 


How do the Christians dare, in all 
good faith, to appropriate the 
august documents which bear the 
mark of Moses? Evidently they 
realize that the revelation of the 
Beatitudes belong to the same or- 
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who said to the churches: “We pos- 
sess a noble program of fraternal 
justice, but we remain incapable of 
realizing it in Faith. Believers, en- 
lighten us and give us strength.” 
What an appeal! And how can it be 
met? The tragedy, according to 
Monod, is that in our western civi- 
lization the religions of the western 
world, instead of standing together, 
are divided. Particularly is this true 
of Judaism and Christianity. “Here 
the drama of western civilization is 
vividly shown, for 
on one hand we 
have a messianism 
without a Messiah 
and on the other 
hand a Messiah 
without messian- 

ism. Two forces 

thus vegetate sep- 
arately and continue as two incom- 
plete forces, two mutilated organ- 
isms which are utterly immovable 
and incapable of accomplishing their 
mission. 

“The integral Bible contains the 
supernatural secret which would en- 
able the joining of the two move- 
ments to federate them in a com- 
mon zeal for the service of human- 
ity. In effect, the two covenants, 
seen from the angle of the ideal of 
the prophets, forms a whole of re- 
lated principles, a veritable family 
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group in contrast to the ideal of the 
the pagan religions. These latter are 
of magical foundation, of clerical 
rites and sacerdotal character and 
are always essentially directed to- 
ward the individual salvation on the 
metaphysical plane of the life be- 
yond. This is not the atmosphere 
of the Old Testament, which was 
reticent when it treated the ques- 
tion of future horizons. And, on 
the other hand, in what measure 
could it be identified with that of 
the New Testament, the bold and 
fundamental parables of the good 
Samaritan and of the last judgment? 
The two pearls of the Sermon on the 
Mount (the Beatitudes and the 
Lord’s Prayer) belong to the glory 
of the Prophets of the Eighth Cen- 
tury before our era; neither of these 
two capital documents contains a 
single word which can be uttered 
only by a Christian; the promise of 
a terrestrial or celestial felicity is not 
joined to the observance of sacra- 
ments or to the recitation of a theo- 
logical credo. Communion with the 
Father is inseparable from the com- 
munion with the brothers, an ab- 
solute principle which is proven, as 
an axiom, in the participation of the 
communion bread of the Last Sup- 
per. Abbé Gratry obeyed a luminous 
intuition when he declared, in the 
name of the Gospels: ‘It is a move- 
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ment of totality that God demands 
of human kind.’ A similar free and 
collective movement in the heart of 
the Judeo-Christian Church took this 
view, which opens an opposite way 
to the triple pagan totalitarianism 
which has poisoned and is poison- 
ing the Europe of today—that of the 
class of Russia, that of the nation in 
Italy and that of the race in Ger- 
many. 

“To confirm the basis of these 
principles, essentially Biblical, in- 
separable from the scriptural revela- 
tion in its liberating originality, it 
suffices to consider the impressive 
resemblance that a Roman Catholic 
philosopher exposed between the 
supernatural task of Israel and that 
of the Church (J. Maritain: ‘The 
Jews among the Nations’ Lecture 
on the 5th of February, 1938). Ac- 
cording to this professor, Israel does 
not leave the world in repose, it 
prevents it from sleeping, it teaches 
it to be discontented and troubled, 
in that as long as it lacks God it 
stimulates history. ‘If the world hates 
Jews, it is because it well realizes 
that they will always be supernatu- 
rally strangers to it; it is because it 
detests their ardor for the absolute 
and the unbearable stimulation that 
it inflicts upon it. It is the vocation 
of Israel that the world execrates. 
Hating the Jews and hating the 
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Christians from the same 
source, of a same refusal of the 
world, which does not wish to be 
hurt either by the wounds of Adam 
or by the wounds of the Messiah. 


Briefly, often in spite of themselves 


comes 


and on manifesting a materialistic 
messianism, which is the obscure 
aspect of their vocation for the abso- 
lute, but also with an ardor, an intel- 
ligence, an admirable power, the 
Jewish people give evidence of the 
supernatural in the center of history. 

“Tsrael reminds us that a certain 
traditional vision of Christianity, 
presented first of all as an individual 
salvation, draws us toward a reli- 
gious feeling, inferior, selfish, in- 
stinctive, superstitious, which pa- 
ganism cultivated during innumer- 
able centuries. Israel, on the con- 
trary, preached a communal and so- 
cial ideal of things; it was no longer 
only a question of the preacher 
saving his soul and of assuring the 
physical means of his immortality 
in the life beyond, thanks to the 
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‘sacred mysteries’; no, regenerated, 
the faithful must collaborate in the 
construction of the community, cre- 
ate a just society, humanize man- 
kind and so bring in the Kingdom 
of God. 

“Can anyone deny that it is pre- 
cisely the horizon line traced by the 
Lord’s Prayer? Christ did not at all 
found ‘Christianity’ either as a doc- 
trinal system, or an ecclesiastical in- 
stitution. On the contrary, the spirit 
of Jesus aimed at a ‘Christianity’; 
a concrete reality, a group held to- 
gether by love and common service, 
a fraternal community, a social state, 
a living organism. ‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness—that is where with nostalgia 
the aspirations of people in suffer- 
ing tend; such is the providential 
goal where the Old and New Alli- 
ances converge. Every disciple, con- 
scious of the evangelical Christ, 
ought to place him without hesita- 
tion in the divine atmosphere of the 
Israelite Prophets. ‘Sire, the Jews!’ ” 
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It is one thing to “believe in” peace. It is an- 
other thing to stab peace in the back by sabotaging 
the only present defense of order in the world. 

There are idealists who place the shadow of 
their ideals between themselves and reality. 
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A COOPERATIVE ECONOMY 


By E. R. BOWEN 


HE following is a condensed statement of the Purposes, Principles and 
Programs of a Cooperative Economy. 


The Purposes of Cooperation 


Cooperators purpose to achieve the elimination of poverty, unem- 
ployment and tenancy and the economic causes of disease, crime and war. 


The Principles of Cooperation 


Cooperators believe that the following are fundamental principles 
of the democratic economic organization of society: 


At 
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The right of every person to an equitable share of the national 
income based on each one’s needs. 

The right and obligation of every able person to an equitable 
share in employment, under conditions which are conducive to 
the fullest physical, mental and spiritual development. 

The right of every adult to an equitable share in the ownership of 
individual and social property. 

The right of every person who is unable to participate in regu- 
lar employment, because of youth, age or illness, to the proper 
care for each one’s fullest development. 

The right of every person to the fullest degree of democratic con- 
trol over his economic affairs. 


The Programs of Cooperation 


Cooperators support the following programs of action as means of 
achieving these purposes and incorporating these principles into democratic 
economic organization: 


i 
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The ownership of farms and homes by their users. 

The organization of labor into unions and of farmers into mar- 
keting cooperatives for collective bargaining. 

The organization of consumers into cooperatives to supply them- 
selves with food, goods and services of pure quality at a just 
price, which is the cost of production and distribution. 

The ownership by the public of such utilities as transportation, 
communication, electric and water supply, and such natural 
resources as have a public interest. 

The development of social insurances providing for a national 
minimum of income, leisure, health, housing and education. 
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Cooperators believe that the adoption of these Purposes, Principles 
and Programs by the democratic process of discussion and organization will 
be the means of gradually achieving a Cooperative Economy which will re- 
sult in plenty for all the people and peace among all the nations of the 
world. Such a Cooperative Economy will and should develop only as rap- 
idly as persuasion increases the number of people who organize to prac- 
tice Cooperation. 


From Consumers’ Cooperation, July 1939, published by The Cooperative League 
167 West 12th St., N. Y. C. 
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[We hope our readers will study carefully the above 
statement of the principles underlying a Cooperative 
Economy. E.R. Bowen was a very successful executive 
who became bored by the scramble for profits in the 
business world and suddenly at the age of fifty began 
to look around for a different method of doing the 
work of the world. He discovered Cooperation, studied 
it, and decided to give his life to the spreading of Co- 
operation in the United States. Already his dynamic 
personality, his tact, his devotion, have inspired the 
rank and file cooperative workers in the United States 
with a new zeal and confidence. He has thought his 
program through and turned it from a fragmentary or 
partial movement into complete economic philosophy, 
one which, to state it very modestly, provides a more 
favorable framework within which a Christian life 
may be lived than the laissez-faire system now in the 
process of breaking up under our feet. 

We believe that the life and efforts of men such 
as E. R. Bowen constitute a standing challenge to the 
religious forces of America. Ed. note.| 


AND NOW MACEDONIA 


By ARTHUR WISER 


AY) ees Cooperative Com- 
munity lies in the hills of 
Habersham County, 100 miles 
Northeast of Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Community was planned by 
Morris Mitchell on the following 
eight principles. 


1. Concentration of Homes. 

2. Conservation of human and 
natural resources. 

3. Planned use of the land. 

Cooperation. 


= 


5. Balance between agriculture 
and industry. 
6. Specialization of labor. 
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Refinement of produce. 
8. Education 
seven other points. 


integrating the 


The homes in the area are from 
half a mile to a mile distant from 
each other. The people see each 
other but once a week in Sunday 
School, or once a month when there 
is “preaching”. 

Macedonia is centered at a cross- 
road by an old law house, the meet- 
ing place for the men of the district. 
About four hundred yards distant on 
one side is the church. Two hundred 
yards on the other side is the school. 
As men join the community, they 


move in from their homes towards 
the crossroads. Using the law house 
as a center, all the homes are within 
a half mile radius. On one cleared 
site near the church, live the Turpins 
and the Vinsons. 

The Worleys live next the school, 
and Elvin Roberts, the Community 
Manager, lives along a third road 
next the dairy barn and the dam, 
which is being built by the Ameri- 
can Friends’ Service Committee. The 
Friends’ Work Camp was up the 
fourth road from the law house. 

The community hopes that a 
home might be built every six 
months. Turpin’s was built this early 
Spring. Vinson’s was built by July. 
The next home, it is hoped, will be 
right next the law house with a co- 
operative store, where Arlis Turpin 
might live while his wife manages 
the store. | 

Years ago all the heavy timber 
was cut down. The top soil is wash- 
ing away. Deep gullies deepen as 
the heavy spring freshets tear the 
dirt loose from the banks in which 
no roots exist to hold it back. But 
every time you pass a gully in Mace- 
donia, you throw in a dead branch; 
when you clear pastures, you heap 
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the brush in the gullies. The gullies 
are fast filling. The pasture land is 
being terraced. When pasture is 
cleared lime is spread, along with 
T.V.A. phosphate. Corn is planted 
only for silage, while instead, soil- 
building crops are planted. 

The “bottom” land is used for 
truck vegetables, corn and sorghum 
cane. A hundred acres are being 
cleared for pasture and lespideza, a 
legume, is being planted. In a nur- 
sery are two thousand Black Walnut 
trees to be transplanted into the for- 
est. 

A small cooperative store carries 
most of the wants of the community. 
All the land in the community is 
jointly owned and run by a rather 
complicated system of shares. The 
community members are paid for 
their labor, two-thirds in “tickets” 
(credit at the store) and one-third 
cash; the total comes to about twenty 
cents an hour. 

A dam is being built which will 
give Macedonia a recreation and a 
contact with those others in the 
neighborhood who come to enjoy the 
swimming and boating the lake will 
offer. Also, a hydro-electric plant 
will supply the power necessary for 
a small factory, probably a toy fac- 
tory. Part of the labor in the factory 
will be specialized, part seasonal. 
The factory will give the community 


a cash income. 

Elvin Roberts is the Community 
Manager. He operates the saw mill 
and the grist mill. Lucille, his wife, 
is the manager of the present store. 

Arlis Turpin is in charge of the 
father 
keeps the bees for the community 
and supervises the beef cattle. His 
about 


community garden. Arlis’ 


daughter, Agnes, who is 
eighteen, is the community account- 
ant. 

Jack Worley supervises clearing 
pasture. His wife keeps the com- 
munity chickens, and Libby Worley, 
twelve years old, is in charge of the 
boxwood and Black Walnut nursery. 

Mr. Savage is the blacksmith, 
though he is not yet living on the 
community land. 

Dexter Stuart milks the cows and 
keeps the dairy herd. 

Instead of selling raw material, 
the community is going to try to re- 
fine all its produce. The trees will 
be cut down, sawed, seasoned, and 
put through the factory, and sold 
as toys, instead of selling it as rough 
lumber or as cord wood. The dairy, 
when it has enough cows to make it 
worthwhile, will sell milk and cream, 
the pigs and chickens getting the 
skim milk. 

Elvin and Lucille Roberts just re- 
turned from a trip to Nova Scotia 
to see the cooperatives practiced 
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there. Agnes is going to the Camp- 
bell Folk School this fall where she 
will practice home economics under 
good supervision, will live with some 
fifteen other girls, and will learn 
music, singing games, and other 
American folk culture. 

During the summer, the children 
had a small play school under two 
of the girls from the Friends’ Work 
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sand acres in the hills of Habersham. 
There was a church, a school, an old 
law house at a crossroads. Jock 
Morley lived there on a small ten- 
ant farm. Now—well, it is different. 
They have a tractor, an old Packard 
truck, a good dairy herd of twelve 
cows, the beginnings of a dam, but 
its more than that; perhaps you can 
call it a future. It is strained now— 


hard. The conservation of human re- 
sources has been difficult with so 
few people and they are doing per- 
haps too much. The Federal Gov- 
ernment looks at it askance because 


Camp. They built a small check dam 
to stop erosion in one of the pastures. 

Northen Turpin is the community 
mechanic. Libby Worley is in charge 
of the nursery. Both are only twelve 
years old. 

All these are parts of the functional 
education which is one of the prin- 


it's never been done before, and is 
unwilling to lend it money. But— 
well, go live in it and I think you'll 
feel as I do. 


ciples of the community program. 
Two years ago it was just a thou- 


SOVIET PEACE? 


The Protestant spirit of America being not dead but 
completely ungeared to the international political scene, it 
is perhaps easy to see why we as a nation stand aside and 
talk petulantly of debts and disillusion and isolation, while 
the Godless Soviet interjects her peace into Europe and into 
the entire world. The peace may not be, likely will not be, 
your “ideal” peace. It is, or promises to be, a Soviet peace. 
At any rate it will be @ peace. 

And it is not being dreamed about. It is being made. 
Strange that we should have to insist upon and emphasize 
the difference to many devotedly religious souls here in 
America. It would not be necessary to mention this difference 
to the German boys and the French boys who face each other 
at the front line and await the horror of the “war in earn- 
est.” They know well the difference between ‘a perfect peace’ 
in some pious person’s mind and an imperfect peace ac- 
tually come to earth and operating. 


PROTESTANTISM’ AND PEACE 


By HAROLD E. FEY 


“Protestants have reason to 


make common cause with all 


others who oppose the suicide of 


civilization.” 

ROTESTANTISM’s stake in the es- 
Pascua and maintenance of 
international peace is basically not 
different from the interest of religion 
generally. When it struggles for 
peace it is fighting for life. The de- 
structiveness of mechanized general 
war will almost certainly destroy 


will remain outside the catacombs 
will be the worship of the tribe, the 
pagan religion of nationalism. Prot- 
estants therefore have reason to 
make common cause with all others 
who oppose the suicide of civiliza- 
tion in war and the destruction of 


democracy in totalitarianism. 


the economic and These reasons 
social basis for The American Protestant receive powerful 
world interde- churches contain within them- support in the 


selves 


pendence. The or- 


explosive 


potentialities death within the 


ganization of the 
state on totalitar- 
jan lines, which 
the laws of mili- 
tary necessity re- 
quire for efficiency 
in modern war, 


which may easily produce a 
whole new crop of divisions 
within Protestantism. The fact of 
these differences, however, is a 
sign of spiritual health. which 
promises much for the future of 


past fortnight of 
all but the sem- 
blance of democ- 
racy in larger na- 
tions of Europe. 


freedom. 

will complete the 

annihilation of the world community 
as such by destroying the world 
spirit, the international mind. War 
brings chaos, revolution, anarchy. 
As society reverts again to fighting 
tribal groups dominated by the 
primitive dictator-leader who always 
appears in eras of political and so- 
cial decadence, the only faith which 


The imperialist 
purposes of the 
fascist powers, 


made effective by their preparedness 
for total first 
French democracy which abandoned 


war, undermined 
freedom in order to perfect the pro- 
tection of its empire. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian months ago wrote that the 
events leading to self perpetuating 
government by decree in France 
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would have attracted the attention 
of the whole world had not this 
period been a succession of un- 
paralleled crises, but that the fact 
that democracy was dead in France 
could no longer be disputed. Today 
the government of Great Britain also 
rules by edict, democratic rights of 
freedom of speech, press and as- 
sembly which go back to the Magna 
Carta are gone, the Home Secretary 
can arrest and imprison with the 
same impunity as any dictator, the 
government has set up and financed 
an official dope factory like other 
ministries of propaganda, conscrip- 
tion gives government unlimited 
power oyer the lives of its citizens 
and its potential control over trade, 
education and religion is absolute. It 
is not at all certain that powers of 
this kind acquired during a crisis 
will automatically be surrendered 
when the crisis subsides, or that de- 
nials of freedom are meaningless 
simply because they are not imme- 
diately exercised. The larger nations 
of Europe are without exception to- 
talitarian in a military sense today 
because each has chosen either to 
acquire or to maintain empire by 
means of force or threats of force. 
So long as these objectives and these 
methods prevail, American religion- 
ists will together face the problem of 
saving, not only peace, but mono- 
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theistic faith itself in a world whose 
gods are states demanding absolute 
allegiance, whose religion is pagan 
nationalism. 

Protestantism also has special rea- 
sons for resisting the tendency of 
men in difficult times to rush in a 
mass flight from reality like Ga- 
darene swine down the steep place 
of war into collective death. The 
historic foundation of Protestantism 
is its insistence upon the right of the 
human spirit to worship God accord- 
ing to the command of a free con- 
science. Religious freedom is chal- 
lenged at every turn by the authori- 
tarian dictates of modern nation- 
alism. It is easy to understand the 
threat to religion involved in Ger- 
many’s imprisonment of churchmen 
who put God above the nation, but 
we are less complacent when we re- 
flect upon the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court denying citi- 
zenship to Professor MacIntosh on 
the ground that he refused to put his 
conscience at the disposal of the state 
in any possible future war, or the 
R.O.T.C, cases where students were 
compelled to submit to compulsory 
military training in violation of their 
religious convictions or leave school, 
or the hundreds of cases of children 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses who are even 
now denied by the courts education 
in the public schools because they 
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cannot conscientiously obey compul- 
sory flag salute laws. In the claim for 
what the United States Supreme 
Court calls “unqualified allegiance 
to the nation” in the interest of na- 
tional defense, our own democracy 
has put in jeopardy and other demo- 
cracies are in process of sacrificing 
those essential liberties and minority 
rights which alone give the term 
“democracy” meaning. We have put 
in even greater danger the freedom 
of man to follow the leadership of 
God through conscience which is 
the cornerstone of Protestant life. 
In Germany Protestantism has 
been compelled by the encroach- 
ments of the totalitarian state to 
choose to become either the hypo- 
critical cloak for pagan nationalism 
or to shoulder the cross of suffering 
in concentration camps. That choice 
will soon confront Christians in 
Great Britain if that government 
allows itself to be guided in its pur- 
suit of the politics of empire by the 
hitherto inescapable dynamics of the 
military totalitarianism which it has 
embraced. This choice also is impli- 
cit in the war preparations which in 
our own country appear to constitute 
the principal concern of those who 
administer our public affairs. To- 
day, as propaganda drums throb 
toward crescendo of savage passion 
which launches war, we face the 
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indisputable fact that in war, and 
even in later preparations for war, 
this familiar thing called nationalism 
becomes totalitarianism. No longer 
content to be a religion, it insists on 
becoming the religion of all the 
people. If we value freedom, there- 
fore, and if we would save faith in 
the universal God who is love, we 
must hold back war and renounce 
the policies which lead to war. 

Three points of view correspond- 
ing to three theological traditions 
struggle within Protestantism on the 
question of peace and war. The first 
of these is the evangelical, voiced by 
Martin Luther in language which 
would have the full approval of 
many Protestants today if they per- 
mitted themselves to be candid. 

“If your opponent is your equal, 
first offer him justice and peace as 
Moses taught....If he is unwilling, 
then use your best strategy and de- 
fend yourself by force against force. 
... Subjects are in duty bound to fol- 
low and risk life and property for 
the cause....Jn such a war it is a 
Christian act and an act of love con- 
fidently to kill, rob, or pillage the 
enemy and do everything that can 
injure him, until one has conquered 
him according to the methods of 
war. Only one must beware of sin, 
. . . and when victory comes, offer 
mercy and peace to those who sur- 
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render and humble themselves.” The 
holders of this view consider that 
the state is seldom or never to be 
challenged, being ordained of God 
to hold evil doers in check. They 
accept war as a permanent condi- 
tion, beginning with the Fall of 
man which made him permanently 
a sinner and continuing until God 
intervenes and ends history in a 
final “war to end war” called Arma- 
geddon. It is the judgment of God, 
they say, that man’s sinful nature 
must continue to run to this par- 
ticular form of depravity even 
though other sinful social habits 
have been discarded. Being much 
more influenced by the Old Testa- 
ment than the New, and by the 
priestly element than the prophetic, 
they find it easier to play the na- 
tionalistic role of a soi-disant Chosen 
People than the universalist role of 
brothers of all men in the Kingdom 
of God. Against all experience they 
assume that mass killing can be con- 
ducted in love, that men can spread 
hatred by the propaganda of lies 
without having their own capacity 
to understand the truth undermined, 
that we can use immoral means 
without having our own sensitivity 
to moral ends destroyed, that we 
can act as self-appointed agents of 
the judgment of God without in- 
curring the penalty which such ar- 
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rogance always brings. In assessing 
the influence of Protestants on ques- 
tions of war and peace, we must 
conclude that the holders of this 
point of view are conditioned to fall 
easy prey to any war propaganda 
which comes along. 

The second view held by Protes- 
tants is that of liberalism. Liberalism 
stems from Grotius and the rebirth 
of faith in man which is associated 
with the Renaissance and the En- 
lightenment. It believes that through 
reason, common sense and his own 
innate goodness, man can know 
God as rational, loving and good; 
that in this discovery he is aided 
by nature, by the Bible and parti- 
cularly by the Gospels, by science, 
and by history. It holds that man 
is essentially righteous and loving, 
that progress is divinely guided and 
empowered, and even if reverses 
occur, its general trend is upward 
toward peace, truth and the good 
life. Struggle is inevitable but na- 
tionalist war is not; man’s pugnacity 
may be sublimated, so that in time 
he will, through international agree- 
ment crystallized in law, set up the 
institutions of world government 
if he unrelentingly seeks justice be- 
fore peace, order before love. Legally 
declared war on behalf of inter- 
national government is alone legi- 
timate but such war is just and 
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right. Hence the stress which lib- 
erals make on a world court and an 
international army as the primary 
prerequisites of international peace. 

Liberalism’s great contribution is 
to hold before the eyes of disillu- 
sioned humanity the realizable ideal 
of world cooperation for peace and 
justice. Its League of Nations and 
all immediate prospect of world 
collaboration shattered however on 
the hard rock of absolute national 
sovereignty which rests in turn upon 
the economic in- 
transigence of 
empire capitalism. whole 
To forget as most 
liberals do the 
whole history of 
imperialism prior 
to Hitler and to 
try neatly to divide the world into ag- 
gressors and peace lovers as per 1939 
is to commit a fatal mistake. Even 
if this philosophy succeeds in main- 
taining peace in Europe on the 
basis of some compromise which 
stabilizes for the moment an uneasy 
balance of power, it cannot forever 
keep silent 600,000,000 Africans and 
Asiatics who are shackled to that 
device for the exploitation of cheap 


colored labor which is called the’ 


colonial system, particularly when 
they know that they are the real rea- 
son for the rivalry between com- 


To forget as most liberals do the 
history of imperialism 
prior to Hitler and to try neatly 
to divide the world into aggres- 
sors and peace lovers as per 1939 
1s to commit a fatal error. 
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peting totalitarianisms. The defec- 
tion of Russia from the so-called 
“peace front” will probably influ- 
ence many Protestants to see that 
this liberalism today can only serve 
as a cloak to hide the holocaust 
which power politics is preparing, 
not as a bridge across which hu- 
manity can go by means of the “just 
war’ from anarchy to government. 
If it does not, then this group of 
Protestants and those who stand 
with them will provide the slogans 
of the next holy 
war, in the interim 
maintaining the 
despairing thesis 
that peace which 
could not be pre- 
served by over- 
whelming force 
once possessed by the empire-builders 
may be prolonged by threats and 
sabre-rattling. 

The third major attitude among 
Protestants on the war-peace issue 
is the pacifist view. T. S. K. Scott- 
Craig, himself no pacifist, says of its 
origin, “Absolute religious pacifism 
is derived directly from the spirit 
and principles of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, which are radiant with the 
vision of God and of his ultimate, 
loving purpose for mankind.” Fol- 
lowing the time of Luther, this. 
point of view was represented by 
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the Anabaptist sects, including the 
Moravians, Mennonites and Quak- 
ers, of whom H. R. Niebuhr writes, 
“They not only cooperated with the 
democratic movement but prepared 
Vine Ehey 
were partly responsible for the form 
which the 
took in the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
in which no violent explosions like 


for it to no small extent. 


democratic movement 


the French revolution were neces- 
sary and in which a less rationalistic 
spirit than was evident in France 
guided the devel- 
opment of demo- 
cratic 
tions.” (Ency-Soc- 


institu- 


“Protes- 

The 
Synoptic view as 
held today in 
America is that 
the roots of war are such sins as 


Science, 
tantism’’). 


fear, greed, pride of power, envy, 
unfaith, and hatred; that these grow 
faster in ground poisoned by eco- 
nomic injustice, imperialism, in- 
security and exploitation; that the 
way of peace is found through faith 
in God as the heavenly father of all 
men; that since God as supreme 
reality is love, evil can be overcome 
by good. Men should therefore treat 
other men as brothers, even when 
they are enemies, paranoiacs, oppres- 
sors and tyrants. Forgiveness of ig- 


The pacifist view holds that the 
way of the Cross, the principle of 
the good voluntarily taking suf- 
fering on themselves even unto 
death, alone can change the evil 
will and transform tt from within 
by repentance and conversion. 
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norance, ill-will and injury is sound 
social procedure even unto “seventy 
times seven”; so acting brings recon- 
ciliation and peace. It holds that the 
way of the Cross, (that is, the prin- 
ciple of the good voluntarily taking 
suffering on themselves even unto 
death in final witness to the love of 
God rather than forcing suffering on 
the evildoer) can finally 
change the evil will and transform 
it from within by repentance and 
conversion. The struggle so to live 
and die is the Gos- 
pel’s moral equiva- 
lent of war—the 
good fight of faith 
by which men and 
societies lay hold 


alone 


on life eternal. 
The holders of 
this point of view 
are lined up almost solidly behind 
the effort to keep war out of the 
world through conference and ar- 
bitration processes, which they 
would keep open even when all 
others have lost hope. They would 
make these conferences significant 
by making them channels of social 
penitence, of open confession of sin 
for such iniquities as Versailles and 
repudiation of the fruits of aggres- 
sion through giving freedom to those 
colonies which are ready for free- 
dem and rule by an international 
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authority to those which are not. If 
world conference is impossible, they 
seek to keep America out of war by 
stringent neutrality legislation, by 
the war referendum, by avoidance of 
alliances open or covert, by reduc- 
tion of arms and by domestic recon- 
struction which will remove from 
politicians the constant temptation 
to solve unemployment by massacre 
through war. If all these measures 
fail and the nation goes to war, 
many of them would still hold to 
the way of peace, standing with 
Gandhi who said recently that he 
was praying daily to God to save 
the world from the horrors of war, 
adding, “I personally would not 
purchase my own country’s freedom 
by violence even if such a thing 
were possible. My faith in the wise 
saying that what is gained by sword 
will be lost by the sword is imper- 
ishable.” As Christians these Prot- 
estants refuse personally to sanction 
or support the theory that the ends 
of peace and justice can ever be 
served by the means of violence, 
destruction and untruth which are 
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integral to war. They attempt to 
keep the churches from ever again 
blessing war as Christian and will 
try to get them to live up to their 
frequently declared support of the 
conscientious objector. Beyond that 
they will strive to keep alive the 
spirit which says, “My country is the 
world; my countrymen all man- 
kind.” 

The differences here pointed out 
make the aggregate influence of the 
American Protestant churches for 
peace a very speculative matter. 
They contain within themselves ex- 
which may 
easily produce a whole new crop of 
divisions within Protestantism. The 
fact of these differences, however, is 


plosive potentialities 


a sign of spiritual health which 
promises much for the future of 
freedom. The eventual decision for 
peace and justice which democracy 
must make cannot rightly be done 
without widespread discussion. It is 
in the exercise of this free demo- 
cratic process guided by faith in 
and obedience to God that the hope 
of the future lies. 


MUZIK, 


COMMUNISM vs. FASCISM 


By FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


—“Let us see all the faults of Communism 
but not at the price of silence about 


Fascism.” 


HE other day I received a letter 

from an irate correspondent ask- 
ing me why so many men like my- 
self write against Fascism when they 
ought to be attacking Communism. 
I can answer only for myself. The 
reason is that I do not regard Com- 
munism in the United States at the 
present time as likely to make many 
inroads upon our American way of 
living together as a nation. 

Communism in our country does 
not make converts in any threaten- 
ing numbers. Those who have ever 
paid any attention to the writings 
of Lenin, who founded present-day 
Communism in Russia, will remem- 
ber that he said repeatedly that it 
was not possible to start a revolution 
in a country until the country was 
ready for it. It is not possible to 
take a social system out of one 
country and transplant it bodily to 
another. 

None of the forms of Commun- 
ism actually in use anywhere today 
can fit into anything we can call an 
system. The 


American necessary 


changes involved would be beyond 


anything that we can easily imagine 
as appropriate to American condi- 
tions. 

A further reason for talking about 
Fascism rather than Communism is 
that those in favor of Fascism in 
this country are putting in their 
time denouncing Communism, in- 
cluding under Communism any- 
thing they do not like. If the Fascists 
talk long 
enough and loud enough, and in 


about Communism 
terms general enough, they divert 
public attention from the dangers 
and possibilities of Fascism. 

We all know that there are some 
persons in this land today who will 
tell us privately that what the United 
States needs is Fascist dictatorship, 
but we know too that these persons 
will never say anything for Fascism 
in public. Their public utterances are 
denunciations of Communism and, 
just now, of the Jews. Occasionally 
some one will tell us what a fine 
ruler Mussolini is, and how Hitler 
has solved the unemployment prob- 
lem in Germany, but there is not 
much direct advocacy of Fascism. 


From Avvance, September 1, 1939 
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To this my correspondent would 
be likely to reply that, if America 
is not likely to be overrun by Com- 
munism, neither is there possibility 
of invasion by Fascism. I do not 
know that there is possibility of “in- 
vasion” by anything. I am not say- 
ing that it is possible to stamp Hit- 
lerism, as such, on this nation. 

I do say, however, that there are 
many more tendencies in this coun- 
try toward Fascism than toward 
Communism. Communism, for in- 
stance, calls for a degree of social 
sharing which certainly is not mak- 
ing any great headway among us. 
Fascism, on the other hand, implies 
a willingness to accept dictatorship, 
especially when one is thinking of 
dictatorship in terms of rule by one’s 
own group. 


Fascism is usually attractive to 
those already in possession of pow- 
ers or privileges. Nobody who has 
looked upon the course of Hitler in 
the past few years can have much 
doubt that his strength at critical 
moments has been due, in great 
measure, to the fact that he has had 
the possessors of financial power on 
his side. In a word, nobody supposes 
that, in the United States, the wield- 
ers of financial forces will ever go 
communist. 

On the other hand there is too 
much reason to suspect that in a 
moment of crisis such wielders of 
financial force might swing to the 
side of Fascism. By all means let 
us see all the faults of Communism 
but not at the price of silence about 
Fascism. 


——__~¢«+<> ___ 


I do not believe that a democracy must become something other 
than a democracy in order to protect its national interests. I am con- 
vinced that if the job is done right—if the defense against internal 
aggression is carefully prepared—our people need not suffer the tragic 
things that have happened elsewhere in the world and that we have 
seen, in less degree, even in this land of freedom. We can prevent and 
punish the abuse of liberty by sabotage, disorder and violence without 


destroying liberty itself. 


There will be no alignment with agents of vigilante groups of 
private industrial organizations which are concerned primarily with 
industrial disputes and labor problems. Enforcement officials will them- 


selves obey the law of the land. 


Here we can take our lesson from those democracies abroad 
that failed to deal vigorously with illegal activities against the demo- 
cratic process and that are now only memories in the minds of men. 

Attorney-General Frank Murphy. 


LIFE*SENTENCE FOR LOLALI 


By EDWARD KELLEY 


“—guilty of military rebellion 


through cooperation with the Republican 


government.” 


Ox April 16, 1939, His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII broadcast to the 
Spanish people an exhortation to de- 
vote themselves to the task of re- 
construction, in his concluding para- 
graphs epitomizing the policy of 
pacification in these words, “justice 
towards crime, but benevolent kind- 
ness towards those who have been 
led astray.” Various Protestant 
clergymen had begged His Holiness 
to intercede with General Franco in 
behalf of the conquered Republi- 
cans, and this exhortation to the 
Spanish people was but a repetition 
of the formula which the Pope had 
already enunciated to Franco him- 
self. The mellifluous ambiguity of 
this phrase was ominous in its in- 
definiteness. It left the decision be- 
tween crime and justifiable self-de- 
fense in the hands of courts-martial 
set up by the successful invaders. 
Surely no one would heap ridicule 
on himself by asserting that such a 
judiciary would be impartial; it 
savors too much of the comic strip. 
What then has actually been the 
fate of “respectable” Loyalists at the 
hands of their conquerors? This 
must be the basis of the final de- 


cision as to whether or not justice 
has been served in Spain. Here again 
we encounter that perennial diff- 
culty of all totalitarian dictatorships: 
how can one sift the truth from the 
propaganda? But from the accounts 
of eye-witnesses, it would seem that 
the threats of the Fifth Column and 
General de Llano have been more 
than fulfilled. In scenes reminiscent 
of the French Revolution, thousands 
have been denounced to military 
tribunals as suspect of communistic 
activities—and just as then the mere 
accusation, “aristocrat”, suf- 
ficient to secure the legalized murder 
of personal enemies, now the charge 


was 


of communistic activity is enough to 
secure for the unfortunate Repub- 
licans “justice” in the form of a 
session in the bull-ring or with the 
public garotter. We hold no brief 
for Communism, but to an impartial 
outsider, there is no communistic 
stigma attached to the acceptance 
from Russia by the Spanish Repub- 
lican Government of military aid 
and assistance which was unavail- 
able although — vainly 
sought in all European capitals, and 
which was utilized solely in self- 


elsewhere, 


Original Article 
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defense. Obviously, a man set upon 
by a gang of thugs does not inquire 
too closely into the religious beliefs 
of those who come to his assistance. 
How can we condemn Spain for 
doing what England and France 
have unsuccessfully tried to do? Cer- 
tainly whole-hearted 
with one’s allies engaged in protect- 
ing those ideals of free self-govern- 
ment which are the sacred heritage 
of the American people—certainly 
this is no crime. On the other hand, 
those who availed 
themselves of the 
opportunities of 
disordered times 
to sack, loot, mur- 
der, ravage and 
despoil—or even 
to further Marxist 
ideals at the ex- 
pense of either Loyalists or Insur- 
gents—must expect to pay the pen- 
alty for their misdeeds. 

But the trial of Julian Besteiro has 
given conclusive evidence that such 
is not the interpretation of Franco’s 
courts. Professor Besteiro was for- 
merly attached to Madrid Univer- 
sity, but on the formation of the 
Republican Government in 1931, he 
was selected for the not unimportant 
post of President of the Cortes, a 
position he filled with great success 
through his moderation and tact. 


co-operation 


Spain itself is under a blanket 
indictment, which can be applied 
to each and every Republican at ion 
the whim of General Franco. 
Never before in our supposedly 
civilized era has such inhuman 
intransigency been manifest. 


His participation in the Civil War 
was more theoretical than military, 
as his years and training made him 
more valuable in governmental and 
diplomatic matters than in the field, 

In the spring of 1938, he went to 
London and tried to ascertain what 
compromise could be effected with 
Franco, but his mission was unsuc- 
cessful. Later, when it became evi- 
dent that the totalitarian powers 
would increase their forces to what- 
ever extent continued Loyalist re- 
sistance made nec- 
essary, he sexe 
pressed his opin- 
that peace 
should be made 
immediately, and 
participated in the 
defense 
which seized gov- 
ernmental control from Negrin with 


council 


the avowed intention of making an 
immediate peace. When the more 
wary and sagacious government 
leaders fled, Besteiro remained to 
help in the 
through the war, his actions had 
been towards what he thought were 
the best interests of Spain, even 


though on occasion, his ideas did 


reconstruction. All 


not coincide with those of other 
Republican leaders. He placed the 
welfare of Spain before that of him- 
self or of any political party. 
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In return for his selfless devotion 
to his country, he was imprisoned, 
tried before a military tribunal on a 
capital charge; death was demanded 
for his commission of the following 
crimes: teaching the subversive doc- 
trines of socialism; belonging to a 
party which contained numerous 
murderers; failing to prevent the 
commission of murders by other 
members of his party. 
finally sentenced to thirty years’ im- 


He was 
prisonment, having been found 
guilty of military rebellion through 
co-operation with the Republican 
government. 

Neither italics nor capitals will do 
justice to the enormity of that last 
phrase, which is taken verbatim 
from the decision of the court. It 
definitely settles the question left 
open by the ambiguity of the Papal- 
Franco 
Crime has been defined as co-opera- 
tion with the Republican govern- 
ment. Selfdefense has been clas- 
sified as an infamous felony, deserv- 


formula of pacification. 


ing of capital punishment. In 
Franco’s eyes, his rebellion is “the 
defense of the ideals of faith and of 
Christian civilization” while support 


of the democratic government and 
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defense of the homeland against for- 
eign invaders is “military rebel- 
lion”. But all the suave generalities — 
of propagandizing totalitarians are — 
confounded by the actual facts of 
the Besteiro case. Every man who 
voluntarily placed himself under the 
Republican government is guilty of 
these same crimes—Spain itself is 
under a blanket indictment, which 
can be applied to each and every 
Republican at the whim of General 
Franco. Never before in our sup- 
posedly civilized era has such in- 
human intransigency been manifest. 
Thousands of years ago, the mas- 
sacre of the male inhabitants of the 
island of Melos on similar grounds 
created a wave of indignation even 
among pagan Greeks, whose reper- 
cussions have come down to the 
present day, but that barbarism has 
its modern counterpart in Christian 
Spain, where half a nation stands in 
the shadow of death, condemned not 
by due process of law, but by mili- 
tary force; convicted not of crime, 
but of the wrong political belief. 
And the climax of this nightmare 
travesty of justice, sanctifying this 
Black Mass, is the Papal Blessing. 
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THE MATRIX OF COMMUNION 


By THOMAS R. KELLY 


—“‘Ever within the Christian Church 


has existed the Holy Communion, the Blessed 


Community.” 


HEN we are drowned in the 

V \ overwhelming seas of the love 
of God, we find ourselves in a new 
and particular relation to a few of 
our fellows. The relation is so sur- 
prising and so rich that we despair 
of finding a word glorious enough 
and weighty enough to name it. 
The word Fellowship is discovered, 
but the word is pale and thin in 
comparison with the rich volume 
and luminous bulk and warmth of 
the experience which it would desig- 
nate. For a new kind of life-sharing 
and of love has arisen of which we 
had had only dim hints before. Are 
these bonds of love which knit 
together the early Christians, the 
very warp and woof of the King- 
dom of God? In glad amazement 
and wonder we enter upon a rela- 
tionship which we had not known 
the world contained for the sons of 
men. Why should such bounty be 
given to unworthy men like our- 
selves? 

By no means is every one of our 
friends seen in this new and special 
light. A wholly new alignment of 
our personal relations appears. Some 


men and women whom we have 
never known before, or whom we 
have noticed only as a dim back- 
ground for our more special friend- 
ships, suddenly loom large, step for- 
ward in our attention as men and 
women whom we now know to the 
depths. 
with these persons may have been 


Our earlier conversations 


few and brief but now we know 
them, as it were, from within. For 
that 
already down within that Center 
which has found us. And we hunger 
for their fellowship, with a pro- 
found, insistent craving which will 
not be denied. 

Other acquaintances recede in sig- 
nificance; we know now that our 
relationships with them have always 
been nearer the surface of life. Many 
years of happy comradeship and 


we discern their lives are 


common adventures we may have 
had together, but now we know 
that at bottom, we have never been 
together in the deep silences of the 
Center, and that we never can be 
together, there where the light of 
Eternity shines still and bright. For 
until they, too, have become wholly 
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God-enthralled, Light-centered, they 
can be only good acquaintances with 
whom we pass the time of day. A 
yearning over them may set in, be- 
cause of their dimness of vision, but 
the eye-to-eye relationship of love 
which binds together those who live 
in the Center is reserved for a 
smaller number. Drastically and 
recreatively, Fellowship searches 
friendships, burning, dissolving, en- 
transiguring them in 
Heaven’s glowing fire. 

Not only do our 
daily friendships 


become re-aligned; 


nobling, 


our 
friends 


religious 
are also 
seen anew. Many 
impressions _ of 
worth are con- Him. 

firmed, others are 

reversed. Some of the most active 
church leaders, well-known for their 
executive efficiency, people we have 
always admired, are shown, in the 
X-ray light of Eternity, to be agi- 
tated, half-committed, wistful, self- 
placating seekers, to whom the poise 
and serenity of the Everlasting have 
never come. The inexhaustible self- 
giving of others of our religious ac- 
quaintances we now understand, for 
the Eternal Love kindles an ardent 
and persistent readiness to do all 
things for, as well as through Christ 


Every period of profound re-dis- 
covery of God’s joyous immedi- 
acy 1s a period of emergence of 
this amazing group inter-knitted- 
ness of God-enthralled men and 
women who know one another in 
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who strengthened us. In some we re- 
gret a well-intentioned but feverish 
over-busyness, not completely 
grounded in the depths of peace, 
and we wish they would not blur 
the beauty of their souls by fast mo- 
tion. Others, who may not have been 
effective speakers or weighty finan- 
ciers or charming conversationalists 
or members of prominent families 
are found to be men and women on 
whom the dews of heaven have fal- 
len indeed, who live continuously in 

the Center and 
in mature 
appreciation, 
derstand our leap- 
ing heart and un- 


who, 
un- 


bounded — enthu- 
siasm for God. 
And although 


they are not com- 
missioned to any earthly office, yet 
they welcome us authoritatively into 
the Fellowship of Love. 

“See how these Christians love 
one another” might well have been 
a spontaneous exclamation in the 
days of the apostles. The Holy Fel- 
lowship, the Blessed Community, 
has always astonished those who 
stood without it. The sharing of 
physical goods in the primitive 
church is only an out-cropping of a 
profoundly deeper sharing of a Life, 
the base and center of which is 
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obscured, to those who are still ori- 
ented about self, rather than about 
God. To others, tragic to say, the 
very existence of such a Fellowship 
within a common Life and Love is 
unknown and unguessed. In its 
place, psychological and humanistic 
views of the essential sociality and 
gregariousness of man seek to pro- 
vide a social theory of church mem- 
bership. From these views spring 
church programs of mere sociability 
and social con- 
tacts. The precious 
word Fellowship 
becomes identified 
with a purely hor- 
izontal-vertical re- 
lationship of man 
to man in God. 
But every period 
of profound re- 
discovery of God’s joyous imme- 
diacy is a period of emergence of 
this amazing group inter-knittedness 
of God-enthralled men and women 
who know one another zm Him. It 


solvent. 


appeared in vivid form among the 
early Friends. The early days of the 
Evangelical movement showed the 
same bondedness in love. The dis- 
closure of God normally brings the 
disclosure of the Fellowship. We 
don’t create it deliberately; we find 
it and we find ourselves increasingly 
within it as we find ourselves in- 


The final grounds of holy Fel- 
lowship are in God. Lives im- 
mersed and drowned in God are 
drowned in love, and know one 
another in Him, and know one 
another in love. God is the me- 
dium, the matrix, the focus, the 
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creasingly within Him. It is the holy 
matrix of “the communion of the 
saints,” the body of Christ which is 
His church. William C. Braithwaite 
says, in the Rowntree Series, that it 
was a tragic day when the Quakers 
ceased to be a Fellowship and be- 
came a Society of Friends. Yet ever 
within that Society, and ever within 
the Christian church, has existed the 
Holy Fellowship, the Blessed Com- 
munity, an ekRlesiola in ekklesia, a 
little church with- 
in the church. 
Yet still more 
astonishing is the 
Holy Fellowship, 
the Blessed Com- 
munity, to those 
who are within it. 
Yet can one be 
surprised at being 
at home? In wonder and awe we 
find 
within unofficial groups of kindred 
souls. A 


comes, and in a few moments we 


ourselves already interknit 


“chance” conversation 
know that we have found and have 
been found by another member of 
the Blessed Community. Sometimes 
we are thus suddenly knit together 
in the bonds of a love far faster 
than those of many years’ acquaint- 
ance. In unbounded eagerness we 
seek for more such fellowship, and 
wonder at the apparent lethargy of 
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mere “members.” 

In the Fellowship cultural and 
educational and national and racial 
differences are leveled. Unlettered 
men are at ease with the truly 
humble scholar who lives in the 
Life, and the scholar listens with 
joy and openness to the precious ex- 
periences of God’s dealing with the 
workingman. We find men with 
chilly theologies but with glowing 
hearts. We overleap the boundaries 
of church membership and find 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics, 
Jews and Christians, within the Fel- 
lowship. We re-read the poets and 
the saints and the Fellowship is en- 
larged. With urgent hunger we read 
the Scriptures, with no thought of 
pious exercise, but in order to find 
more friends for the soul. We brush 
past our historical learning in the 
those 
writers who lived in the Center, in 
the Life and in the Power. Particu- 
larly does devotional literature be- 


Scriptures, to seize upon 


come illuminated, for the Imitation 
of Christ, and Augustine’s Confes- 
sions, and Brother Lawrence’s Prac- 
tice of the Presence of God speak 
the language of the souls who live 
at the Center. Time telescopes and 
vanishes, centuries and creeds are 
overleaped. The incident of death 
puts no boundaries to the Blessed 
Community, wherein men live and 
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love and work and pray in that Life 
and Power which gave forth the 
Scriptures. And we wonder and 
grieve at the overwhelmingly heady 
preoccupation of religious people 
with problems, problems, unless they 
have first come into the Fellowship 
of the Light. 

The final grounds of holy Fellow- 
ship are in God. Lives immersed 
and drowned in God are drowned in 
love, and know one another in Him, 
and know one another in love. God 
is the medium, the matrix, the focus, 
the solvent. As Master Eckhart sug- 
gests, he who is wholly surrounded 
by God, enveloped by God, clothed 
with God, glowing in selfless love 
toward Him—such a man no one 
can touch except he touch God also. 
Such lives have a common meeting- 
point; they live in a common joyous 
enslavement. They go back into a 
single Center where they are at home 
with Him and with one another. It 
is as if every soul is one single Holy 
Ground, shared in by all. Persons in 
the Fellowship are related to one an- 
other through Him, as all mountains 
go down into the same earth. They 
get at one another through Him. He 
is actively moving in all, co-ordinat- 
ing those who are pliant to His will 
and suffusing them all with His 
glory and His joy. 

The relation of each to all, through 
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| God, is real, objective, existential. 
It is an eternal relationship which is 
shared in by every stick and stone 
_ and bird and beast and saint and 
sinner in the universe. On all the 
§ wooing love of God falls urgently, 
| persuadingly. But he who, having 
} will, yields to the loving urgency of 
| that Life which knocks at his heart, 
is entered and possessed and trans- 
formed and transfigured. The scales 
fall from his eyes when he is given 
to eat of the tree of knowledge, the 
fruit of which is 
indeed for the 
healing of the na- 


Within 


the wider Fellowship 
emerges the special circle of a few 
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tions or postulates from which all 
other items of belief are derived. It 
is said that those who share in a sys- 
tem of thought are those who hold 
basic assumptions in common. But 
these assumptions are of the intellect, 
subsequent products, efforts to cap- 
ture and clarify and make intelligi- 
ble to ourselves and to others some 
fragment of that immediacy of ex- 
perience which is the soul of life it- 
self. Such assumptions we must 
make, but they are experimental, 

variant, condi- 
tioned by our cul- 
ture period. But _ 


tions, and he on whom, for each of us, a par- Holy Fellowship 
knows himself ticular emphasis of nearness has reaches behind 
and his fellows as fallen. These are our special gift these intellectual 


comrades in Eden, 
where God walks 
with them in the 
cool of the day. As there is a mys- 
terious many-ing of God, as He 
pours Himself forth into the uni- 
verse, so there is a one-ing of those 
souls who find their way back to 
Him who is their home. And these 
are in the Holy: Fellowship, the 
Blessed Community, of whom God 
is the head. 

This community of life and love 
is far deeper than current views 
based upon modern logic would sup- 
pose. Logic finds, beneath every sys- 
tem of thought, some basic assump- 


and task. These we “carry” by in- 
ward, wordless prayer. 


frames to the im- 
mediacy of experi- 
ence in God, and 
seeks contact in this fountain head 
of real, dynamic connectedness. The- 
ological quarrels arise out of differ- 
ences in assumptions. But Holy Fel- 
lowship, freely tolerant of these im- 
portant yet more superficial clarifica- 
tions, lives in the Center and rejoices 
in the unity of His love. 

And this Fellowship is deeper 
than democracy, conceived as an 
ideal of group living. It is a theoc- 
racy wherein God rules and guides 
and directs His listening children. 
The center of authority is not in 
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man, not in the group, but in the 
creative God Himself. Nor do ail 
members share equally in spiritual 
discernment, but upon some falls 
more clearly the revealing light 
of His guiding will. “Weighty 
Friends”, with delicate attunement 
both to heaven and to earth, bulk 
large in practical decisions. It would 
be a mistake indeed to suppose that 
Holy Fellowship is chained fast to 
one political system, or bound up in- 
extricably with the fortunes of any 
one temporal structure of society. 
For the swaying fortunes of democ- 
racy and of fascism and of com- 
munism are of time, but the Fellow- 
ship in God is of all times and is 
eternal. It is certainly true that some 
temporal systems are more favorable 
than are others to the flowering of 
the Fellowship. But within all 
groups and nations and creeds it 
springs up, smiling at differences, 
for, existing in time, it is rooted in 
the Eternal One. 

No single person can hold ail ded- 
icated souls within his compass in 
steadfast Fellowship with equal viv- 
idness. There are degrees of Fellow- 
ship, from wider, more diffused re- 
lations of love to nearer, more in- 
tense inter-knittedness. As each of 
us is at a point in space, which com- 
pels us to a perspective relationship 
to all things, some near, some far, 
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so each of us is dear to some and 
remote from others in the bonds of 
love. 

Within the Fellowship 
emerges the special circle of a few 


wider 


on whom, for each of us, a particu- 
lar emphasis of nearness has fallen. 
These are our special gift and task. 
These we “carry” by inward, word- 
less prayer. By an interior act and 
attitude we lift them repeatedly be- 
fore the throne and hold them there 
in power. This is work, real labor 
of the soul. It takes energy but it 
is done in joy. But the membership 
of such special groups is different 
and overlapping. From each individ- 
ual the bonds of special fellowship 
radiate near and far. The total ef- 
fect, in a living Church, would be 
sufficient intersection of these bonds 
to form a supporting carrying net- 
work of love for the whole of man- 
kind. Where the Fellowship is lack- 
ing the Church invisible is lacking 
and the Kingdom of God has not 
yet come. For these bonds of divine 
love and “carrying” are the stuff of 
the Kingdom of God, He who is in 
the Fellowship is in the Kingdom. 
Two people, three people, ten peo- 
ple may be in living touch with one 
another through Him who under- 
lies their separate lives. This is an 
astounding experience, which I can 
only describe but cannot explain in 
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the language of science. But in vivid 
experience of divine Fellowship it is 
there. We know that these souls are 
with us, lifting their lives and ours 
continuously to God and opening 
themselves, with us, in steady and 
humble obedience to Him. It is as 
if the boundaries of our self were 
enlarged, as if we were within them 
and as if they were within us. Their 
strength, given to them by God, be- 
comes our strength, and our joy, 
given to us by God becomes their 
joy. In confidence 
and love we live 
together in Him. 
On the borders of 


the experience lie 


Daily and hourly the cosmic Sa- 
crament is enacted, the Bread and 
the Wine are divided amongst us 
by a heavenly Ministrant, and the 
substance of His body becomes 
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Frequency of personal contact in 
this Fellowship is not imperative, 
although desirable. Weeks and 
months and even years may elapse, 
yet the reality remains undimmed. 
Conversations within the Fellowship 
gravitate toward Him who is dearer 
than life itself. Yet the degree of 
self-disclosure which we are given 
to make to others is variable with 
time and place and person. And 
never is it complete. For as it nears 
completeness, words no longer help, 
but hinder, and 
the final pooling 
of joy and love in 
Him is 
plished in the si- 
lences of the Eter- 


accom- 


All friendships 


amazing events, 

at which repu- our life and the substance of His nal. 
table psychologists blood flows in our veins. 

scoff, and . for 


which I would not try any account- 
ing. But the solid kernel of commu- 
nity life in God is in the center of 
the experience, renewing our life 
and courage and commitment and 
love. For daily and hourly the cos- 
mic Sacrament is enacted, the Bread 
and the Wine are divided amongst 
us by a heavenly Ministrant, and the 
substance of His body becomes our 
life and the substance of His blood 
flows in our veins. Holy is the Fel- 
lowship, wondrous is the Ministrant, 
marvellous is the Grail. 


short of this are 
incomplete. All personal relations 
which lie only in time are open- 
ended and unfinished, to the soul 
who walks in holy obedience. Can 
we make all our relations with our 
fellows relations which pass through 
Him? Our relations to the conduc- 
tor on the trolley? Our relations to 
the clerk who serves us in a store? 
How far is the world from such an 
ideal! How far is Christian practice 
from such an expectation! Yet we, 
from our end of the relationship, can 
send out the Eternal Love in silent, 
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searching hope, and meet each per- 
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son with a background of eternal ex- shot through with Ete 
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men in time is, in every relation, 


rnity, the — 


pectation and a silent wordless Blessed Community is not complete. 


prayer of love. For until the life of 


PROPHET AND PASTOR 


The prophet is unbalanced. 

A prophecy is always partial. It throws sudden 
light on a part of life, but it derives its light from the 
whole. It sees the part in relation to the whole and 
the revelation is of an inadequacy in the part. So the 
prophet is often called “crank”, a “fanatic”, a man with 
a bee in his bonnet, a one-track mind, and so on. But 
he must have in the back of his mind a clear per- 
ception of the relationship of the part to the whole. 
Otherwise he could not attain to necessary fresh un- 
derstanding of the part. 

Balance is for the pastor, the spiritual physician. 
He must at all times see things whole. Wholeness, 
the calm philosophic view, is not the prophetic mood. 
Wholeness is implied in the prophet’s message, in 
the light behind his eyes which blazes with joy or 
indignation upon a particular phase of life. The proph- 
et travels and carries his insight wherever he feels 
it is lacked. The pastor stays with his people as the 
family doctor. The pastor is the guide, the counsellor, 
the intimate friend of his people. The prophet is the 
evangelist, hot with news, the en-thusiast, the God- 
intoxicate. 


K.L. 


MIXED MARRIAGES 


By WILLIAM E. GILROY 


—“To what extent should we yteld to expediency 
where higher issues of right are at stake?” 


T Is not often that the Editor of 

Advance finds himself differing 
on any essential matter from the Ed- 
itor of the Christian Leader, but it 
is with persistent dissent from its 
underlying assumptions, and in some 
measure from its practical conclu- 
sions, that we have read a pro- 
nouncement by our contemporary, 
in its issue of Aug. 12, on the ques- 
tion of mixed marriages, and spe- 
cifically of marriage between young 
idealists, white and black. The case 
cited by the Leader is that of “a 
recent university graduate of good 
ability and fine spirit”, intending to 
prepare for the ministry, who has 
married a colored girl of “good char- 
acter and education,” the sister of 
an ordained colored minister. Point- 
ing out that if these young people 
acted from strong and intelligent 
convictions, conscientiously, and ful- 
ly counting the cost, they did a right 
thing, the Leader nevertheless be- 
lieves that they were mistaken, and 
in view of the social consequences 
and the effect upon possible chil- 
dren, bluntly declares, “Mixed mar- 
riages are wrong.” 


The Editor further asserts that in 
view of the practical difficulties he 
would withhold a Universalist pul- 
pit from a man who has contracted 
a marriage of this kind, and that if 
he were on a church committee he 
would vote “against calling such a 
man and wife to serve the church 
because we know that they could not 
succeed.” It is doubtful whether the 
Leader overstates the practical diff- 
culties of the argument from expe- 
diency, though even on that ground 
we question the soundness of its po- 
sition. Could women ever have been 
admitted to the Christian ministry 
if everybody had refused to give 
them a place because custom and 
prejudice were strongly against it? 
To what extent should we yield to 
expediency where higher issues of 
right are at stake? The Editor of 
the Leader is not the man to back 
down on an issue of right, but in 
this instance it seems to us that he 
has too hastily disregarded the ulti- 
mate issue. To take the view that a 
person’s race or the color of his skin 
should automatically exclude him 
from any place or form of service in 
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the Christian Church, in our judg- 
ment, is to give sanction to some- 
thing that is as utterly foreign to 
the spirit of Jesus as it is to the very 
letter of his teaching. We may differ 
widely as to expediency and as to 
the wisest ways of overcoming dis- 
criminating customs and racial and 
religious prejudices, but to take the 
view that these cannot be, will not 
be, and should not be, ever over- 
come, and that men should never be 
regarded, and accepted, for what 
they are, seems to us to be to sur- 
render the whole ultimate standard 
of universal Christianity. Customs 
after all are by no means universal 
or ineradicable. The writer was min- 
ister for four years of a church in 
which with unfailing regularity a 
white mother, a member of the 
church along with her older chil- 
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dren, attended the services with her 
colored family. So far as the writer 
knows no question was ever raised 
concerning the propriety of their be- 
ing there. Yet in many churches— 
in the North as well as in the South 
—that would have been as impossi- 
ble as The Christian Leader consid- 
ers it for a person with a dark skin 
to serve a church of white people ac- 
ceptably and with Christian spirit. A 
church snay someday, somewhere, 
arise that will be good enough and 
great enough for that very thing to 
happen. We are not advocating 
mixed marriages, or wishing upon 
those entering the ministry handi- 
caps other than those that are nor- 
mally quite enough; but we shrink 
from the logic of our contemporary’s 
reasonings and conclusions. 


—_~<+< > —____ 


Germany has undertaken to liquidate certain of the fairy tales in 
Czechoslovakia. A Czech woman writer, who died eight years ago, wrote a 
collection of fairy tales which were incorporated into the public school 
curriculum. The most widely known of these fables concerned a giant who 
was very hungry all the time; he ate everything he could lay his hands on, 
houses, mountains, cities, people and even whole countries. One day the 
giant got a terrible stomach ache. The cities and countries which he had 
swallowed began to protest against their imprisonment, and they revolted 
with such zeal that the giant was forced to disgorge them. The- author 
never imagined for a moment that this innocent tale would one day soon 
be considered not only “dangerous,” but actually subversive. For the Ger- 
man protectors of Czechoslovakia, through their agents of the Gestapo, 
have banned it for this reason from the schools and libraries of the 
annexed country. —L’Oeuvre, Paris. 

Quoted in Macaztne DicEst 


DONT FORGET JAPAN 


By MRS. GEORGE A. FITCH 


—What happens 
in China is as im- 
portant for us as 


what happens in Europe. 


Locans have taken the place of 
S convictions, and slogans are oft- 
“We don’t want 
war!” is so convincing, and has been 
so oft repeated, that it has become 
a parrot-like slogan, coupled with 
no constructive efforts toward pre- 
venting wars. “Neutrality” sounds 
so noble that both legislators and 
people have put their faith in a vain 
hope. What was meant by it was 
“disentanglement” in the affairs of 
Europe which has been a foundation 
stone in American foreign policy. 
We are not called upon to maintain 
the “balance of power” in Europe or 
the “status quo” of any European 
democracies or ideologies. We are 


en misleading. 


concerned in so far as our own fu- 
ture security is involved. If we be- 
lieve that the fall of England and 
France would endanger our own se- 
curity, then we have to decide 
whether to aid them with supplies 
now, or be prepared to defend this 
continent without their help. That is 
the problem of the general neutral- 
ity revision. 

The neutrality bill, to my mind, 


attempts to work at the whole prob- 
lem backwards. It leaves out the Far 
East, and the Far East is the crux of 
the whole world situation. 

Glance at the highlights of mod- 
ern history. In 1918, despite the in- 
justices of the Treaty of Versailles 
a new world order was achieved. 
Our most hopeful year for Peace was 
1926 when Germany joined the 
League. For two years there were no 
wars, and in 1928 the nations signed 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact out- 
lawing war and pledging themselves 
to peaceful methods of settling in- 
ternational disputes. In the years 
since then, many of the injustices of 
the Versailles Treaty have been 
righted. Concessions have been made 
to Germany. More might have been 
accomplished had the United States 
taken her place of responsibility in 
this new order which she had as- 
sumed such leadership in establish- 
ing. We still continued our moral 
leadership in international affairs by 
calling together in Washington in 
February, 1922, the eight nations be- 
sides ourselves who were interested 


From the testimony of Mrs. Fitch, before The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
on Far Eastern Legislation. 
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in the Far East. On our assurances 
of joint respect for her sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, China called 
off her very effective boycott of Jap- 
anese goods, and the Nine-Power 
Treaty was signed. 

In 1931, Japan broke faith with 
China and the other nations who 
had signed the Nine-Power Pact and 
in defiance of that treaty, as well as 
of the Kellogg Pact and the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, in- 
vaded Manchuria. It was the first 
acid test of the League. Almost the 
entire world was prepared to back 
the League, but when our Secretary 
of State, Colonel Henry L. Stimson, 
appealed to England to join us in 
implementing the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact, England, led by Sir John 
Simon, hesitated, and in that hesita- 
tion dated her own decline, possibly 
her fall, and perhaps—for history 
alone can tell—the eclipse of democ- 
racy in the international firmament. 
At least the dogs of war were again 
unleashed, and round-the-world-ag- 


gression, which would affect all na-— 


tions, was launched. 

Japan was emboldened to defy the 
League, to seize Manchuria, and 
when finally labelled “Guilty” to 
quit the League. This prepared the 
way for what has happened to Ethi- 
opia, to Austria, to Czecho-Slovakia, 
to Albania, as well as for Japan’s fur- 
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ther attempt to conquer China pro- 
per. E 

One of the things which has been — 
happening is that the very people 
who said “Never again!” and steeled 
themselves to distress in other areas 
of the earth after the last war are 
being awakened on a moral issue. 
While you are still saying, “Keep 
America out of war!” they are say- 
ing, “Get us.out of the shameful war 
we are already in!” They begin to 
see that for one nation to invade an- 
other with American trucks, Amer- 
ican tanks, American oil and scrap- 
iron and aviation gasoline is for 
America to be in that war up to the 
hilt. That’s why the church people 
(General Assembly of Presbyterian 
Church in U.S.A.; General Mission- 
ary Council of Methodist Church, 
South; Southern and Northern Bap- 
tist Conventions, American Unita- 
rian Association), the Peace organt- 
zations (American Union for Con- 
certed Peace Efforts, National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of 
War, American League for Peace 
and Democracy), Women’s clubs 
and national groups (General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the 
Y.W.C.A., American Association of 
University Women, the National 
Council of Jewish Women, the Na- 
tional Council of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs), /Jabor 
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(National Women’s Trade Union 
League; Grand Lodge of Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Fed- 
eral Architects, Engineers, Chemists, 
and Technicians; California State 
Convention of C.I.O.; International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union and 1331 local Labor 
Unions), student organizations and 
patriotic groups,—all these cross- 
sections of the American people are 
on record for the cessation of Amer- 
ican supplies to the Japanese mili- 
tary. The time has passed when it 
can be said that the people of this 
country do not care how many men, 
women and children are maimed 
and mutilated for life, blown to bits, 
or burned to death by incendiary 
bombs, as long as they are not Amer- 
ican. The American people have 
been morally apathetic since the 
World War, they have been slow 
to respond to this situation (for 
China seemed a long way off, and 
there were so many Chinese any- 
how), but the American people after 
all are a moral people, and once 
aroused on any moral issue—be it 
slavery, black or white, child labor, 
or social injustice—their decision has 
always been right. I tell you that to- 
day they are aroused. Put your ear 
to the ground and you will hear a 
murmuring that will soon be a 
mighty rumbling, “Stop helping Ja- 
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pan to destroy China!” 

But forget if you will that Japan’s 
war on China is being carried on 
with almost everything American ex- 
cept the personnel. That is, forget it 
if you can. You cannot forget the 
with nineteen bayonet 
wounds, the child beaten over the 
head with an iron bar because he 
couldn’t carry heavier loads, the man 
who had been in the “gasoline” 
group, tied together and burned. I 
cannot forget them either. And 
when I see pictures where 100 men, 
women and children in one spot of 
Chungking were trapped and burned 
to death by the incendiary bombing, 
(thousands in the city as a whole) I 
say, “Why couldn’t Congress have 
moved faster and prevented this by 
stopping the flow of high-octane gas- 
sufficient 


woman 


oline?”—obtainable in 
quantity nowhere else, the whole 
100% from America. And when I 
face the possibility of this question 
being shelved till the next session of 
Congress, knowing that it dooms 
thousands more of my Chinese 
friends to death and mutilation, I 
am ashamed to call my America the 
friend of China. 

But we will look at this from the 
most realistic, cold-blooded stand- 
point of our own self-interest and 
future security. 

Japan leaves us in no doubt of the 
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world-disturbing course on which 
she is launched. In at least four offi- 
cial documents she has announced 
her program: (1) In the “Twenty- 
One Demands” forced upon China 
in 1915 when the western powers 
were absorbed in the World War; 
(2) In the “Memorial of the Black 
Dragon Society” sprung during that 
same period of preoccupation of the 
west; (3) In the “Tanaka Memo- 
rial” of 1927; and (4) In “The Case 
for Japan,” a pamphlet of 1937 offi- 
cially distributed through Japanese 
Consulates in this country. If she 
has a memorial on the “new order 
in Asia” that will be her fifth official 
announcement of what she intends 
to do, while we sleep on and take 
our rest. 

Had the “Twenty-One Demands” 
succeeded in their purpose, Japan 
would have accomplished by coer- 
cion in 1916-20 what she is now try- 
ing to do by force. 

The “Memorial of the Black Dra- 
gon Society” disclosed Japan’s per- 
fidious role, financial and otherwise, 
in the war-lordism and uprisings in 
China which delayed for years that 
nation’s unification and preparation 
to meet the recognized certainty of 
Japan’s assault of today. 

The “Tanaka Memorial” states 
her purpose to acquire China’s raw 
materials (wool, cotton, tobacco, 
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leather, tin for canned goods, etc.). 


“For exporting to Europe and 
self-suffi- 
cient in food-stuffs and raw 
materials . . . the Yamato race 
ts embarked on the journey of 
world 4) Hore the 
sake of self preservation we must 
fight America sometime.” 


America .. . Being 


conquest .. 


It also states that after the con- 
quest of Manchuria, certain railroads 
are to be built, raw materials secured, 
etc.; then will follow the conquest of 
China, Singapore, Dutch East In- 
dies, New Zealand and Australia, 
Russia and finally the United States. 
It sounded so preposterous ten years 
ago that I, for one, believed it a for- 
gery as the Japanese asserted. It does 
not sound so much a fabrication to- 
day. 

The Open Door is more perti- 
nent to our future prosperity than 
anything that happens across the At- 
lantic. Have we any Open Door in 
Formosa, or Korea or Manchuria 
(except a temporary trade in war 
supplies)? If Japan wins, she will 
exploit the 450 millions as serf labor 
and seize China’s raw materials— 
coal, pig iron, copper, antimony, 
tungsten, zinc, manganese, tung oil, 
etc. Her cheap manufactures would 
flood world markets. We cannot 
compete with subsistence wages and 
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free raw materials. Our standard of 
living would come down approach- 
ing the Oriental level, and we would 
have unemployment such as we do 
not dream of today. 

China is fighting for her very life 
against Japan plus our aid. We are 
confronted with two alternatives. 
We may passively continue to cher- 
ish the hope that China will win 
and thereby “keep us out of war”, 
or we may take the step we ought 
to have taken long ago to get out 
of Japan’s war and make China’s 
fight for democracy a certain vic- 
tory. The trend toward this step 
meets with the unqualified approv- 
al of every well-informed citizen. 
Our future trade in the Pacific is 
at stake and any policy of appease- 
ment can only serve to add to the 
measure of our ultimate humilia- 
tion. 

Adherence to the Open Door 
agreement constitutes an insuperable 
obstacle to Japan’s objective. She will 
try to call the Treaty obsolete. She 
will say it conflicts with this or that 
previous general treaty. She will seek 
to guarantee us three times our pres- 
ent trade with China if we will for- 
get the Open Door and give her cer- 
tain trade monopolies. We must in- 
sist on respect for the treaty and free 
access to the China market. 

Have I made it clear that if Japan 
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wins we stand to lose our trade in 
China, in the Philippine Islands and 
also with Japan,—and must even- 
tually wage a war of self-defense 
here, economic or military? There 
is no other foreign country wherein 
America has so much at stake as in 
China, and nowhere else in the 
world where we find ourselves con- 
fronted with such impelling reasons 
for taking immediate and effective 
action to safeguard our interests. All 
tests of public opinion indicate the 
practically unanimous sympathy of 
the American people with China, 
and their opinion that we should 
stop aiding Japan to make devastat- 
ing, diabolical war on a friendly peo- 
ple. 

I commend to your approval the 
Schwellenbach-Wallgren bill or Con- 
gressman Izac’s combination of the 
Pittman and Schwellenbach ideas as 
setting an example of respect for 
treaties in a day of treaty-breaking, 
of regulating our own conduct in- 
stead of trying to “police the world”. 
There is also Representative Allen’s 
bill which affects imports as well 
as exports. I would not isolate myself 
in a community and let the law- 
breakers run wild. I believe in iso- 
lating the law-breakers, and since 
we cannot put a nation behind bars, 
I would refuse my trade until she 
became law-abiding. Otherwise, we 
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perpetuate a situation in the world 
where treaties are no longer binding, 
wars no longer declared, and human 
life no longer sacred. 

When Christ talked about “turn- 
ing the other cheek”, He was talk- 
ing about one’s own, not the other 
fellow’s. If the isolationist or extreme 
pacifist wants to let an enemy walk 
into his own country without resist- 
ance, it may be the better way. But 
how any red-blooded man can stand 
to see helpless and innocent beings 
destroyed and do nothing; much 
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more, furnish the bombs to blast 
them to bits, is more than I can un- 
derstand. If you do not pass in this 
session these restrictions on trade to 
the country that started the return to 
brute force in 1931 and is complet- 
ing the 7-years’ cycle of round-the- 
world-aggression today, you will 
have to do it in the next. But the 
blood of thousands of other inno- 
cent friendly people, blown to frag- 
ments before the next Congress 
meets, will be upon your conscience. 


THE RADICAL 


He says that we are wrong—well then, deport him! 
Truth laughs to hear such claim that we are wise; 
When we have shipped him off to alien skies 

We can send missionaries, to exhort him 

To change his faith and show that he is blind. 

But should all fail, or if worst-comes to worst, 
Curse him, as Marx and Lenin are accursed 

To prove our generous heart and candid mind! 


“Faith of our Fathers,” is our faith so weak 

We cannot take a challenge: Are their prayers, 
Their vows, their dreams so lifeless, no one dares 
Welcome a vaster dream—must free men seek 

To bind with chains the freedom they have gained? 
Better be dead than living, to be chained! 


—Allen Eastman Cross, 
THUNDER OVER JERUSALEM, 
Association Press, N. Y. 


| ASKING A FEW QUESTIONS 


By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


HE latest volume (Mr. Emman- 
3 Viking Press, $2.50) by 
Mr. Golding may be variously de- 
scribed. In one of its aspects it is a 
thrilling mystery story; its hero, Mr. 
Emmanuel, takes on the role of an 
amateur detective who sets forth to 
find a person who has completely 
disappeared from life. Again, the 
book, in certain of its phases at least, 
is a melodrama; the story of Elsie 
Silver, the English 
Jewish girl who 
becomes the mis- 
tress of one of the 
influential 
leaders is 


most 
Nazi 
magnificently mel- 
OndearasinvaathEc 
throughout. Still again, “Mr. Em- 
manuel” is an idyl of the “Goodbye, 
Mr. Chips” school; it is suffused with 
lovely sentiment and the touching 
romance of a shy, simple, guileless 
and gentle soul, who will dare all 
things for love. Best of all, “Mr. 
Emmanuel” is one more of the 
“Magnolia Street” stories. Mr. Gold- 
ing has gone back to Doomington; 
he has turned the corner from Blen- 
heim Road into Magnolia Street, 


What Mr. Golding has done is to 
confront the Nazi terror with a 
personality of utter simplicity and 
innocence, of supreme gentleness 
and pity, and of a tenderness not 
inconsistent with utter courage. 


Mr. Emmanuel was a fool because 


he was a saint. 


with its Gentile residents on the one 
pavement and its Jewish residents on 
the other, and shown us old friends 
again. And we are as happy as when 
Mr. Galsworthy used to give us one 
morechapterof “The Forsythe Saga.” 

Mr. Emmanuel, the kindly old 
neighbor living at No. 13 Magnolia 
Street, has recently lost his wife, and 
is now about to relinquish his posi- 
tion with the Board of Guardians. 
He is _ getting 
along in_ years, 
and these are sad 
times. Only this 
very night he has 
discovered a swas- 
tika chalked on 
his door. How can 
such things be? “It should be love 
everywhere. Love on both sides of the 
street. Love on both sides of the sea. 
All races and peoples going hand in 
hand together along the road of Uni- 
versal Love and the crowds on both 
sides of the road throwing flowers at 
them”. But this night also he has 
received a letter from Rose Cooper 
—the sweet German girl who had 
married John Cooper, the sea captain 
—inviting him to visit her, and inci- 
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dentally help her to take care of five 
Jewish refugee boys from Germany 
who are stopping with her for a 
time. Mr. Emmanuel accepts the in- 
vitation, and with a bag laden with 
games and books for the boys he 
goes to Rose’s home. 

Of the five refugee youngsters, 
Mr. Emmanuel becomes most at- 
tached to Bruno Rosenheim, whose 
Jewish father is dead, and whose 
Aryan mother, to whom the boy is 
passionately, almost morbidly de- 
voted, is still in Germany. Bruno is 
in great trouble, for his mother’s 
letters, upon which he had fed like 
a babe upon its mother’s milk, have 
suddenly and mysteriously stopped. 
Bruno’s frantic appeals bring no re- 
sponse. Inquiries by the London ref- 
ugee committee uncover no infor- 
mation. What has become of this 
dear mother? It is as though the 
ground has opened and swallowed 
her up—or worse, some Nazi prison 
or concentration camp engulfed her 
and perhaps destroyed her. Bruno is 
frantic, and when at last his birth- 
day comes and no letter, he attempts 
suicide. 

Obviously, something must be 
done. Or so Mr. Emmanuel resolves! 
He tells Bruno that if he will be pa- 
tient and brave, and do nothing 
rash, he, Mr. Emmanuel, will go to 
Germany and hunt for his mother, 
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and, if possible, find her. It’s a mad 
idea but nobody can dissuade him 
from it. Bruno must be saved, and 
comforted. So off he goes with his 
nice new suit-case, his nice new at- 
taché-case, his nice soft traveling 
rug that Rose had bought for him, 
a real amber cigarette-holder, the 
gift of Bruno, his English passport 
which is his shield against disaster, 
and his pince-nez which he waves 
in farewell “above his head, as some 
centuries before Don Quixote had 
waved his lance.” 

The burden of the book is the 
story of Mr. Emmanuel’s experiences 
in Germany—his confusion in Ber- 
lin, his dismay at the distrust and ter- 
ror all about him, his innocence in 
the face of tyranny, his stumbling 
yet heroically persistent attempts to 
uncover the footsteps of Mrs. Ros- 
enheim, his encounters with the po- 
lice, his arrest by the Gestapo, his 
imprisonment and ghastly torture, 
his strange rescue by Elsie Silver, 
the old Magnolia Street girl whom 
he had befriended years before, his 
last desperate attempts to find Bru- 
no’s mother, the denouement of it 
all, so startling and terrible, and the 
return to England and meeting 
again with Bruno. Mr. Emmanuel 
had been a fool—a fool, as Rose 
well knew, because he was a saint. 
He had gone on a fool’s errand. But 
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he had not followed his errand 
through in vain. He had saved Bru- 
/ no. By paths of devious and baf- 
fling complexity, he had brought 
' enduring comfort to the boy’s soul. 
“Mr. Emmanuel” is nobly con- 
| ceived and beautifully written. Like 
| its great predecessor, “Magnolia 
Street”, it has deft characterizations, 
is touched at once with humor and 
pathos, is suffused with sentiment, 
yet always held to fine restraint and 
dignity. A work of art, it is also a 
thrilling tale. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of any reader 
not being excited 
and absorbed by 
the sheer intensity 
of the narrative. 
Beginning quietly, 
almost slowly and 
haltingly, it suddenly gathers speed, 
like a drifting boat caught by a 
foaming current, and sweeps on ir- 
resistibly to the tremendous climax 
of tragedy and terror. Opinions may 
vary as to whether the denouement 
is completely satisfying. Is there not 
more melodrama in the end than 
even such a tale can bear? Yet, on the 
other hand, can anything be re- 
garded as melodramatic and unreal 
in Germany today? But this query 
need not trouble us. The story re- 
mains what it is—strong, beautiful, 
true, at once a tale of horror and a 


As the Jews have endured and 
survived everything in the past, 
so he, a Jew, can endure and sur- 
vive everything now. Like his 
tribe he 1s unconquerable. 
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parable of the spirit. 

Apart from its general literary 
values as a novel, “Mr. Emmanuel” 
has two important characteristics as 
a tract of the times. 

First, it achieves the rather ex- 
traordinary feat of giving a new in- 
sight into the realities of Hitler in 
Germany. It does this not by telling 
us anything new or strange about 
life under the Nazi rule. Mr. Gold- 
ing’s material is gathered from fa- 
miliar sources, and has thus been 
used again and again in article and 
story. But the old 
material takes on 
a fresh and, if it 
can be believed 
possible, an even 
more ghastly ap- 
pearance by being 
reflected in the experiences of a man 
like Mr. Emmanuel. What Mr. Gold- 
ing has done is to confront the Nazi 
terror with a personality of utter 
simplicity and innocence, of supreme 
gentleness and pity, and of a tender- 
ness not inconsistent with utter cour- 
age. In these pages we see what Na- 
zism looks like to a saint, or to “a 
little child”. I have read much worse 
things than those which Mr. Gold- 
ing tells us of the tortures which 
were inflicted upon this hero. But 
nothing in all my reading so pained 
me, almost to the point of agony, 
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as these tortures falling upon the 
kindly flesh and guileless spirit of 
Mr. Emmanuel. In focusing the 
Nazi horror upon the person of a 
contemporary Don Quixote, Mr. 
Golding has actually contributed a 
new understanding of still deeper 
horror, to the Nazi phenomenon. 

Secondly, this book takes us deep, 
deep into the Jewish soul, and pre- 
sents with new fervor and beauty 
the sheer wonder of that soul in its 
hour of agony. As Mr. Emmanuel 
encounters for the first time within 
his life the persecution of his peo- 
ple, as he is smitten with blows, 
starved and beaten, humiliated and 
insulted, he discovers again, and 
with an intensity of realization never 
known before, that he is a Jew. The 
stories of his people come back to 
him; the old prayers find words 
upon his lips; the great passages 
of the Psalms shine like stars in 
the black darkness of his agony. As 
the Jews have endured and survived 
everything in the past, so he, a Jew, 
can endure and survive everything 
now. Like his tribe he is unconquer- 
able. 

It has been said that an English 
gentleman as old and frail and kind- 
ly as Mr. Emmanuel could never 
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have lived under such torments as 
the Nazis visited upon him. But 
critics who pass such judgments 
forget that Mr. Emmanuel, in spite 
of his unfaltering reliance upon his 
English passport, was essentially a 
Jew, and they forget or ignore those 
glorious passages in the book where 
“psalms in the night” bring light 
to the prisoner’s cell and healing to 
his bones. 

Magnificent is the final cry of 
Mr. Emmanuel’s soul as he faces his 
last Nazi tormentor: 

“Where do you think it is all tak- 
ing you? Where? You can beat me 
up. You can beat up a thousand 
Jews. You can kill us. You can kill 
all the Jews in your country... 
Where will you be then, I ask you? 
You do not know. I will tell you. 
You will be, sooner or later, where 
all the enemies of Israel are now. 
You will be where Egypt is, where 
Moab is, where Rome is... And 
we, where will we be? We will be 
where we always have been. Going 
to synagogues, bringing up families, 
writing a few books, making a lit- 
tle business, asking a few ques- 
tions—that’s where we'll be, Herr 
Heinkes.” 
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Hew ALLEY OF DECISION 


A. J. MUSTE 


Never have I written from deeper conviction than now. Never have 
I been more eager that my fellow-Christians should give serious thought to 
what I try to say. Yet never have I been more concerned to measure my 
words and to appeal to thought rather than to emotion; for the issues 
which now confront this nation are far too grave to admit even of “pardon- 
able exaggeration” in our discussion of them and though we now have 
need of strong and true and inexhaustible emotions, we need no less the 
coldest analysis, the most quiet conversations with reason in the inner 
chambers of the heart. 

These words are written on the eve of the meeting of Congress 
called by the President to consider amendment of our neutrality legislation, 
particularly by the abrogation of the embargo which now obtains against 
our selling any munitions of war to belligerent nations. This proposal is 
being made at a time when the overwhelming majority of American people 
are strongly opposed to our involvement in the European war and when 
the President stands on the platform that we should and in all probability 
can stay out of it and that his administration will bend all its efforts to 
that end. 

In the realm of morals, it is the means we use, the path we take, 
that determines the place we get to. In the political realm, it is the program 
by which we implement a professed policy which is the policy. If a man 
is in New York and says he is going to Philadelphia, but starts on the road 
to Albany, he will get to Albany if he keeps on, not to Philadelphia. 

In the early stages of a developing situation, certain first steps are 
likely to be taken which seem innocent and which can apparently be 
accepted, for example, both by those who are against our being involved 
in the war in a military way and those who are for intervention in this 
sense. In fact, however, these first steps are not innocent, not indeterminate. 
They are already decisive. I believe that this has never been more true than 
in respect of this issue before Congress now. 

By this special session of Congress I believe the decision as to whether 
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American boys will be sent to European battlefields will be taken, though 
practically all those who vote that decision will protest—certainly many of 
them honestly—that they are doing no such thing. 

Since the decision now before us is or at least may well be of this 
fateful character, let us not attempt to settle it by the irrational and immoral 
method of impugning motives. It will not be hard for those on the other 
side to achieve as high a standard of honesty as “our side”; and if there is 
duplicity, one side will not have a monopoly of it. 

Let us not think either that we can settle the issue on the basis of 
technicalities of international law and the like. The President and his sup- 
porters may plausibly contend that in the past the practice recognized by 
international law has been that neutrals may sell wherever they please and 
can. The other side can plausibly answer that before the war broke out 
Congress almost unanimously passed an embargo against selling war instru- 
ments to any belligerents and that if he now changes the law so that one 
side can get munitions and the other not, that is an un-neutral act. All this 
is not of the essence of the matter. 

For the most part those who advocate the repeal of the embargo 
make it clear directly or indirectly that they desire it because it would 
enable France and Britain to come here and get munitions on a “cash-and- 
carry” basis and this would help them in their struggle against Hitler, 
though not all of them are as forthright about it as Senator Thomas who 
says we must be done with “this neutrality and impartiality” and “get into 
the fight on the side of right”. 

This is the real issue and it is only on this basis that there can be 
intelligent discussion of the matter. The argument for repealing the 
embargo so that we can sell implements of war to France and Britain must 
then rest on two or three main contentions. One is that our interests are 
involved: if Britain is defeated as she may well be without our support, 
then we are exposed to attack and it is therefore sound policy to help her 
now. Another contention would be that Britain and France are waging 
the battle of democracy and civilization against dictatorship and barbarism 
and we are morally bound to give them all possible support. Still another 
argument is that if we send the allies supplies, they can win without our 
men, and so this is the best way for us to keep out of war. 

The first two points I do not have the space to discuss now. 
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My own position I have often stated. I agree with those who do not 
believe that the United States is even remotely threatened now and that 
after another war there will be nobody in Europe in a position to threaten 
us for a long time. Neither do I believe this is a war of the hosts of light 
against the hosts of darkness, any more than the last one turned out to be 
anything of the sort. But what I say now to my friends who hold either or 
both of these views, but especially the second is: “Granted that you are 
right, do you believe, can you believe on the basis of the last war and all 
that has happened since and is happening now that war is the effective 
way to stop evil? Does it not increase the evil, give us a Hitler instead of 
the Kaiser? Do you want the United States to become involved in the 
actual military warfare?” And to those who say no to these questions or 
who cannot say a clear yes, I say: “Then you must work now with those 
who would strengthen, not weaken, our neutrality legislation. We must 
keep the embargo on arms. We must further provide that belligerents can 
purchase, directly or through neutrals, only the normal peace-time quota of 
such materials as oil and scrap iron which can be used directly for military 
purposes.” 

Granted that this may conceivably work to the disadvantage of 
France and Britain, just as it would have worked to the disadvantage of 
Japan if the President had invoked our neutrality law in the Japanese- 
Chinese war as he should have done, this is nevertheless the lesser of the 
evils with which we are confronted and would eventually work to the 
advantage not perhaps of French and British empires but of the French 
and British peoples. 

If we remove the embargo in order to be able to sell arms to France 
and Britain, then in an economic, psychological and moral sense we are 
in the war on that side. 

In the last war such involvement led inevitably to military involve- 
ment. We elected a President in 1916 on the slogan “He kept us out of 
war,” but he had hardly been sworn in for that new term when we went in 
and prepared to send our boys. 

Can any one look at the fantastic, incalculable developments which 
have already taken place in this war—the Stalin-Hitler pact, the invasion 
of Poland by Russia, the Japanese-Russian truce, for example—and believe 
that it is a safe guess that if only we send supplies to the allies, all will be 
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over in a way to suit us before the lads are asked to follow the guns and 
the bombing planes. 

If we go into the business of selling implements of war on a huge 
scale, as is necessary in such a war as this, then all our industry gets geared 
to a war-basis. Presently comes the inevitable choice: a depression because 
this armament boom collapses or an adventure into war in order to maintain | 
this false prosperity. 

Already in subtle ways, not only speculators and business men, but 
all of us, farmers, workers, plain people everywhere are being drawn by 
the lure of easy money, more profits, higher prices, more jobs, into this 
tragic trap! 

What about the morals of the thing, to which Christians cannot be 
indifferent? Handing men cannon-balls to shoot is the same thing as 
shooting them, is it not? Can we say anything except that we shall be, 
no matter how we hate it or try not to face it, in the despicable business of 
coining blood-money out of the sale of weapons of death? 

The prosperity thus bought by us in the last war is one of the great 
reasons why our moral preachments, including the Kellogg Pact, carried so 
little real weight either with our friends or with our foes of the last war. 
So once again we shall be putting ourselves into the position of those whose 
words cannot be heard because the clamor of their deeds resounds to 
heaven. Could we set another example, that of denying ourselves such 
prosperity, would that example go unnoticed? 

Finally, we are for strengthening neutrality legislation—not because 
we are isolationists. We are not isolationists. What we have against U. S. 
foreign policy in recent decades is not merely that it has been a policy of 
military interventionism but that it has been a policy of isolation from 
peaceful cooperation with other nations for the economic and political 
ordering of the world: that we have been much more concerned about 
collecting war-debts than helping to build a saner world-order. 

We are for insulation of the United States from the germs of war, 
because in order to treat a typhoid patient you have got to have a doctor 
who is not himself in a delirium with typhoid fever. When men driven 
mad fall to fighting, there’ must be sane men about to bring calm and sanity. 

Translated into political terms that means that there must be nations 
which do not get drawn into this war to mediate and to see that a decent, 
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stable peace is written. If we get into the war, we may well forfeit this 
opportunity on which perhaps the fate of western civilization hinges. “The 
herd-emotions,” says Middleton Murry, “that have to be aroused in keeping 
a mass-nation at war are such that responsible statesmanship can hardly be 
employed in concluding peace.” 

If we are drawn in, there will probably be another Wilson to write 
another Fourteen Points (and to throw Gene Debs into jail) but then there 
will certainly be another Lloyd George and Clemenceau to write a peace of 
treason and revenge which will contain the seeds of another war. We 
must keep out of war in order that, as Colonel Lindbergh suggested the 
other evening in his radio address, we may keep democracy in the United 
States, because that is the best, the only way, to help restore or extend it in 
the rest of the world. 

Those who believe this will oppose the first fatal step toward eco- 
nomic involvement, oppose sending guns because the lads will be called to 
follow them, and they will say this insistently, clearly, untiringly, prayer- 
fully to their senators and representatives and to the President—NOW. 
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DIES, COUGHLIN, AND COMPANY 


By HERBERT LANSNER 


“Father Coughlin can make no money for himself. He cannot enter 
business. He has fought for years in the interest of American workers 
.. . He has campaigned for an honest money system free of the tentacles 
of international bankers . . .”—Soctal Justice, July 31, 1939, in a feature 
comparing Father Coughlin to Christ. 


* * * * * 


ifs THE year 1928, Reverend Charles Father Coughlin’s ideas and theo- 
E. Coughlin was devoting the ries were nebulous enough to mean 
main portion of his Sunday after- almost anything. 

noons to the broadcasting of illu- The start was slow. Politics got 
minating and inspiring talks to chil. Father Coughlin nowhere during 
dren. It was Christian, but quite the first four years of his newly 
dull. But in the same year he found chosen career; but the political up- 
himself attracted to a much more heaval which began during the 
interesting and provocative subject; | Hoover Administration and reached 
and so, discarding entirely his Sun- its climax with the Roosevelt Rev- 
day afternoon lec- olution gave the 
tures to the little J¢ is a story of hypocrisy and radio priest his 
ones, he entered moral dishonesty, a story which first real oppor- 
the wider and reveals what really goes on be- tunity. Spotting 
more exciting field hind the scenes. the bandwagon as 
of national affairs, it rode by, Father 
miraculously transforming his radio Coughlin jumped aboard with the 
program into what he termed a_ slogan “Roosevelt or Ruin,’ and 
series of weekly “educational talks achieved a bit more than a slight 
on economics and politics.” Experi- degree of recognition by hanging 
ence, background and acquaintance tightly to the apron-strings of the 
with the subject were, of course, popular New Deal. 

dispensable. The field of economics In 1934, however, he informed 
was broad and indefinable and, to the American people that he was 
the uneducated, extremely chaotic. beginning to “suffer the pangs of 
It was really quite simple to take disillusionment.” Roosevelt was no 
advantage of the confusion, and good. The country was going to find 
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itself stranded on the rocks unless 
it threw the New Deal out of office. 
Roosevelt, declared Coughlin, was a 
and a “scab president.” 
Coughlin changed his former en- 


“Var” 


thusiastic slogans with breath-tak- 
ing rapidity, hurdled the political 
fence, and launched into an abusive 
diatribe against both the New Deal 
and the Old Deal, the international 
bankers, the money lenders, the rad- 
icals and practically everybody else, 
rallying the opposition with the 
warning that if either Roosevelt, 
Landon or anyone other than his 
William Lemke, 
were elected, there would be little 
left for America except a “bloody 


own candidate, 


revolution.” 

Lemke did not do so well. Cough- 
lin had boasted of at least nine mil- 
lion votes, declaring that he would 
“quit broadcasting educational talks 
on economics and politics” if he 
could not stir up that number of 
ballots for his candidate. Lemke re- 
ceived a good deal less than a mil- 
lion votes. 

Coughlin took the hint. “I am 
hereby withdrawing from all radio 
activity in the best interests of all 
the people,” he declared. “I am do- 
ing this without attempting to of- 
fer one alibi, thereby proving that 
my promise is better than my bond.” 

Promise or no promise, and abso- 


lutely regardless of whether or not 
it served the “interests of the peo- 
ple,’ Coughlin was back on the air 
in 1938 with a propaganda more 
dangerous, more vicious than any- 
thing he had attempted before. But 
that story is well known by now, 
and there is little need to repeat it. 
There is a story, however, which is 
practically unknown to the major- 
ity of the American people, a story 
which can well bear repetition in 
view of the fact that Father Cough- 
lin has painted himself as a cru- 
sader, and is regarded as such by his 
present followers. 

The story Father 
Coughlin’s connection with the sil- 


concerns 


ver purchase movement of 1933 and 
1934. Behind his activities in this 
movement there lies an interesting 
tale which the radio priest has en- 
deavored to keep far away from the 
public eye. It is a story of hypocrisy 
and moral dishonesty, a story which 
reveals what really goes on behind 
the scenes while the frocked poli- 
tician stands before a radio micro- 
phone and pours misleading propa- 
ganda into the ears of hundreds of 
thousands of people who are too re- 
spectful of the priestly robes to sus- 
pect unscrupulousness in a man who 
displays them so prominently, 
Silver has been an issue in Amer- 
ican politics for many years, the 
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ratio between silver and gold having 
been fought over since colonial 
times. The subject, however, has 
been the concern of politicians, min- 
ers, smelters and bankers. It has 
never had any significance for mem- 
bers of the clergy. Yet, in 1933 and 
1934, Father Charles E. Coughlin 
was found to be in the very midst of 
the silver battle. 

In those years a strong campaign 
was being carried on for inflation 
and silver subsidies under the lead- 
ership of a small group of men who 
called themselves 
the Committee of 


the) Natiome 
Among these 
men was Father Martin Dies. 
Coughlin. His 


main task was that of spreading 
propaganda to further the Commit- 
tee’s aims. 

In an article in the Annalist of 
February Ist, 1939, Dr. Neil Car- 
others, Professor of Economics and 
Dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration of Lehigh University, 
explains just what the aims of the 
Committee of the Nation were, and 
just what part Father Coughlin 
played in achieving these aims. 

The Committee wanted several 
things, most of which sounded quite 
innocent to the average citizen 
whose understanding of such mat- 


Father Coughlin could not ac- 
complish much without inside 
aid. It came from Congressman 


November 


ters was practically nil in the first — 
place. They wanted suspension of — 
the gold standard, repudiation of — 
gold bonds, confiscation of gold, de- 
valuation and a few other things— — 
all of which, when granted, would 
have a result in which the Commit- — 
tee and Father Coughlin were more 
than passingly interested. They ad- 
vocated debasement of the gold-dol- 
lar, for instance, on the advertised 
grounds that it would increase gen- — 
eral prices and help business, not 
to mention the enormous good it — 
would do “10,-— 
000,000 starving 
unemployed.” But 
Professor Caroth- 
ers points out that 
“it was a miser- 
able failure in general price-raising 
value, but completely successful as a 
price-raiser for silver.” 

It was quite evident to anyone 
with intelligence that Father Cough- 
lin had his finger in the pie for 
the purpose of forcing up the price 
of silver. On the radio and at ral- 
lies he swore that it was all to aid 
business and to help “the poor work- 
ing man.” Many people believed 
him. 

In April, 1933, silver was selling 
for 29 cents an ounce all over the 
world; but in the United States the 
price was 44 cents. Father Coughlin 


1939 


and his Committee of the Nation 
were obviously getting results. 

With increasing fervor, the De- 
troit priest fought for a further rise 
in the price of silver. On December 
21, 1933, the newspapers of the 
country announced that the govern- 
ment of the United States was go- 
ing to buy all silver produced in the 
country at a price of 64.64 cents an 
ounce. No honest explanation was 
given for this announcement except 
the customary general ones which 
went to a great deal of trouble to 
becloud the real issue and actually 
say nothing. 

“The subsidy of December,” says 
Professor Carothers in his article, 
“was granted just before the con- 
vening of Congress in 1934. It was 
granted a few weeks after a con- 
certed propaganda drive by the sil- 
ver forces had culminated in a riot- 
ous monster meeting in New York 
at which the Reverend Coughlin, 
brought on by the Committee of 
the Nation, had demanded aid for 
silver.” The silver subsidy, Profes- 
sor Carothers emphatically declares, 
was definitely granted as a conces- 
sion to the clamor which the radio 

priest had brought about. 

Thus, part one of the Coughlin 
campaign was accomplished. But 
there was yet more to come. The sil- 
ver forces were concentrating on a 
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plan to make silver dollars part of 
the nation’s “metallic reserve,” and 
to force the government to make 
tremendous purchases of silver bul- 
lion for this reserve. 

Influential as he was, Father 
Coughlin could not 
much without inside aid. He needed 
several Senators and Representatives 


to push the measures for him. Of 


accomplish 


course, he could always depend on 
the silver bloc; and of course the 
Committee of the Nation did not 
hang around the Capitol merely to 
look at the cherry blossoms. Every- 
thing helped. But still more assist- 
ance was forthcoming. It came from 
Congressman Martin Dies, the pres- 
ent head of the Dies Committee for 
the Investigation of Un-American 
Activities. The making of a little 
profit at the expense of the Amer- 
ican people is, of course, an old tra- 
dition, indulged in by some of our 
best families; and Mr. Dies will deny 
emphatically, therefore, that he was 
engaging in an un-American activy- 
ity. All of which is definitely open 
to question. It may be noted at this 
point that many “un-Americans” 
have appeared before the Dies Com- 
mittee for investigation within the 
past year, but Father Coughlin has 
only left Royal Oak for the purpose 
of making speaking tours. 


Professor Carothers calls the 
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measures advocated by Congressman 
Dies and Father Coughlin “mon- 
strosities.” The Nation, on May 2, 
1934, declared that the bill illus- 
trated “how a special set of ideas, 
constantly reiterated with little criti- 
cism, can be pushed to more and 
more fantastic lengths, and how a 
special interest, meeting little oppo- 
sition, can become more and more 


But Father Coughlin only 


23 


brazen. 
strengthened his drive for a boost in 
silver prices; and evidently drunk 
with the estimation of his power, he 
made a dramatic appearance before 
the Congress of the United States in 
the House of Representatives and de- 
manded, in an equally dramatic ad- 
dress, “aid” for silver. There was a 
lot in the speech about how Chris- 
tian an act it would be. 

Eventually, however, the Dies- 
Coughlin measure was abandoned 
because it could not be stomached. 
But the radio priest did not give up. 
He had his agents annoying the 
President, lobbying, propagandizing. 

It was at this point that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., made a _ statement 
which provided a clue to the en- 
tire matter. Why was Father Cough- 
lin and his Committee of the Na- 
tion fighting so valiantly for silver? 
Mr. Morgenthen’s answer was a 
bland masterpiece of understatement. 


“The silver advocates,’ he de- 
clared, “are not disinterested.” 

The quiet remark of the Secre- © 
tary of the Treasury (whom Cough- 
lin now attacks quite regularly in 
Social Justice with customary racial 
implications) resulted in a Senate 
request for a list of silver holders 
and speculators. The list was hard 
to get: someone was holding things 
up. Eventually, however, the list 
was obtained. And the discoveries 
which were made when names and 
figures were brought to light were 
potent commentaries on what was 
going on unobtrusively behind the 
scenes while Father Coughlin was 
busily—and oh so piously—exploit- 
ing the priestly front for all it was 
worth. 

First of all, it was observed that 
the Committee of the Nation, the 
organization Father Coughlin was 
working for, had immense silver 
holdings. There is no way of tell- 
ing just how much Father Coughlin 
received from these grateful friends 
for his excellent work in the field 
of public enlightenment. It might 
be sufficient to say that press-agent- 
ry in the higher brackets pays ex- 
ceptionally well. Assuredly, how- 
ever, he got more pieces of silver 
than Judas did. 

In the second place, a Miss Amy 
Collins of Royal Oak, Michigan, 
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was discovered to be holding 500,- 
000 ounces of silver which she was 
exceedingly anxious to sell to the 
United States Government at its new 
artificially high price, a price which 
Father Coughlin had worked very, 
very hard to establish. And, proving 
that a silver candlestick can be 
burned at both 
ends, it was 
learned that Miss 
Collins 
employee of 
Father Coughlin 
and a prominent 
member of his 
Radio League of 
the Little Flower. 

The Nation commented in its 
May 9, 1934 issue: “We could wish 
that the disclosure that Father 
Coughlin’s Radio League of the Lit- 
tle Flower is lined with silver fu- 
tures, bought on narrow margin and 
calculated to yield a handsome pro- 
fit, would discredit a man who is 
perhaps the most vicious single prop- 
agandist in the United States.” 
(This was only 1934.) But, con- 
tinues the Nation, “with a cunning 
extraordinary even for a dema- 
gogue,” Father Coughlin tried to 
convince his followers that “while I 
raise my voice against speculation 
and gambling,” nevertheless this was 
investment in .good, sound Ameri- 


was an 


ment. 


Why was Father Coughlin and 
his Committee of the Nation 
fighting so valiantly for silver? 
Mr. Morgenthau’s answer was a 
bland masterpiece of understate- as 


“The silver advocates,’ he de- 
clared, “are not disinterested.” 


‘ 
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can commodities, and therefore al- 
most a patriotic duty. Silver, said 
Coughlin, was “Gentile” silver, as 
distinguished from gold, which had 
become tainted, no doubt, after hay- 
ing been handled by those atheistic 
international bankers. 

Summing up, the Nation charac- 
terized Coughlin’s 
appeals on behalf 
of silver “in the 
name of 10,000, 
000 unemployed” 
exactly the 
same as the appeal 
of a patent medi- 
cine manufacturer 
offering horse lini- 
ment as a cure for cancer. 

And Father Coughlin? The fol- 
lowing quotation, touching in_ its 
humbleness and stinging in its hy- 
pocrisy, runs through his speeches 
from the time he embarked on a 
career of public education. It is the 
“homey” little boast he employs to 
get everyone in a chummy mood. 

“I glory in the fact that I am a 
simple Catholic priest endeavoring 
to inject Christianity into the fabric 
of an economic system woven upon 
the loom of greed by the cunning 
fingers of those who manipulate the 
shuttles of human lives for their 
own selfish purposes.” 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND TOLERANCE 


By KAREN HORNEY 


[For those interested in the application of the insights of psycho-analysis to the 
problems of religious education, a recent book by Dr. Karen Horney should be of 
inestimable value. Dr. Horney here begins the work of integration of two historic view- 
points concerning soul sickness, on the one hand the moral view which tends towards 
a hard-boiled moralism and on the other hand a scientific view which tends towards 
an amoral sterility. We take a few words of Dr. Horney regarding tolerance, merely 
as a sample of her insight which analyzes the analyst himself and finds beneath his 
“impartiality” a quite definite partiality. 

In this light we might think of much of our present talk about impartial presen- 
tations of the news, of our suspicion of “propaganda’’, of our sudden violent hatred of 
foreign “isms’. Perhaps our fear of “tendency” may be a fear of growing. Let us 
beware of putting Chinese bindings on the feet of our adventurous going. The God of 
the living is not alone steadfast. He is alive as well. 

Tolerance is not enough. As Dr. Horney says, we need “constructive friendl1- 
ness’. The very word “tolerance” carries with it the tinge of snobbery, the “bearing 
with”, the “putting up with’, the “tolerating”. Christ never mentioned such things. 
Life is differentiation. The love and joy of life are the love and joy in differences. Not 
putting up with difference. 

This book “New Ways in Psychoanalysis’ will richly reward the thoughtful 
minister or anyone else who wants to go beneath the surface of the problems concerned. 
It is simply and clearly written, not at all “technical” or forbidding. It is published by 
W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. ($2.00)—Ed. note]. 


OLERANCE is an ideal which can 

be only approximated, not real- 
ized. The more careful the analyst 
is in his choice of words, the more 
he will approximate it. But is tol- 
erance, in the sense of refraining 
from value judgments, an ideal to 
be aimed at? The answer is ulti- 
mately a matter of personal philos- 
ophy and personal decision. My own 
opinion is that an absence of value 
judgments belongs among those 
ideals we should try rather to over- 
come than to cultivate. A limitless 
willingness to understand the inner 
necessities forcing the neurotic to 
develop and to maintain moral pre- 


tenses, parasitic desires, power drives 
and the like, does not prevent my 
considering these attitudes as nega- 
tive values interfering with real hap- 
piness. I rather suspect that for me 
the conviction that attitudes like 
these are something to be overcome 
is one of the incentives to under- 
stand them fully. 

Concerning the value of this ideal 
for therapy, I question whether it 
fulfills the expectations set on it. 
The expectation is that the analyst’s 
tolerance will allay the patient’s fear 
of condemnation and thereby elicit 
a greater freedom of thought and 
expression. 


From New Ways IN PsycHoanatysis, W. W. Norton, Co., 1939. 
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Despite its apparent plausibility 
this expectation is invalid because 
it does not consider the exact nature 
of the patient’s fear of condemna- 
tion. The patient is afraid not that 
an objectionable trend in him will 
be considered inferior, but that his 
personality as a whole will be con- 
demned because of such a trend. 

Also he fears that this condemna- 
tion will be merciless and without 
consideration for what made him de- 
velop the undesirable trend. Fur- 
thermore, while he may fear con- 
demnation for va- 
rious special traits, 
his fear on the 
indis- 

His 
anticipation of be- 
ing condemned for everything he 
does is due partly to the fact that his 
own system of values is unbalanced. 
He knows neither his real values nor 
his real deficiencies, the former being 
represented in his mind by his illu- 
sory claims of perfection and unique- 
ness, the latter being repressed. 
Hence he is entirely insecure as to 
what he might be condemned for; 
he does not know, for instance, 
whether it might be for legitimate 
wishes concerning himself, for a 
critical attitude, or for a sexual fan- 
tasy. In view of the fact that the 
neurotic’s fear is of this character 


whole is 
criminate. 


It 1s important to distinguish ex- 
plicitly between a patient's good 
critical faculties and the destruc- 
tive use he makes of them, 


there can scarcely be any doubt that 
the analyst’s pretense of objectivity 
is not only incapable of allaying the 
fear but is on the contrary bound 
to increase it. When the patient can 
never be certain about the analyst’s 
attitude, when, in addition, he occa- 
sionally senses objections without 
their being admitted, his fear of po- 
tential condemnation is bound to be 
intensified, 

Naturally, if these fears are to be 
banished they have to be analyzed. 
What helps to allay them is the pa- 
tient’s knowledge 
that the analyst, 
though 
ing certain traits 


consider- 


undesirable, does 
not condemn him 
as a whole. Instead of tolerance, or 
rather pseudo-tolerance, there should 
be a constructive friendliness, in 
which recognition of certain defi- 
ciencies does not detract from the 
capacity to admire good qualities and 
potentialities. In therapy this does 
not mean a general patting the pa- 
tient on the back, but rather a will- 
ingness to give credit to whatever 
good and genuine elements there 
are in a trend, at the same time that 
its dubitable aspects are pointed out. 
It is important, for instance, to dis- 
tinguish explicitly between a pa- 
tient’s good critical faculties and the 
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destructive use he makes of them, 
between his sense of dignity and 
his haughtiness, between his genu- 
ine friendliness—if there is any— 
and his pretense of being a particu- 
larly loving and generous person. 

It might be objected here that all 
this does not matter much because 
the patient sees the analyst only 
through the spectacles of the emo- 
tions he has at a given time. It must 
not be forgotten however that it is 
only one part of the patient which 
sees the analyst as a dangerous mon- 
ster or a superior being. Certainly 
these feelings may prevail at times, 
but there is another part always 
present, though not always notice- 
able, which preserves a clear feeling 
of reality. In later phases of the an- 
alysis a patient may realize explic- 
itly that he feels in two ways about 
the analyst. He may say, for in- 
stance, “I know for certain that you 
like me and yet I feel as if you loathe 
me.” Hence the patient’s familiarity 
with the analyst’s attitude is im- 
portant not only for allaying his fear 
of condemnation but also in order 
that he may recognize his projec- 
tions as such. 

The history of psychiatry shows 
that as far back as ancient Egypt or 
Greece there have been two con- 
cepts of psychic disturbances; a med- 
ical scientific one and a moral one. 
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If we may make a broad statement 
the moral concept has usually pre- 
vailed. It is to the merit of Freud, 
and also of his contemporaries, to 
have gained such a signal victory 
for the medical concept that—as it 
seems to me—it can never be erad- 
icated. 

Nevertheless, our knowledge of 
cause and effect in psychic ailments 
should not blind us to the fact that 
they do involve moral problems. The 
neurotic often develops particularly 
fine qualities, such as sympathy for 
the suffering of others, understand- 
ing of their conflicts, detachment 
from traditional standards, refined 
sensitivity to aesthetic and moral 
values, but he also develops certain 
traits of dubitable value. As a re- 
sult of the fears, hostilities, feelings 
of weakness which are at bottom 
of neurotic processes and are rein- 
forced by them, he unavoidably be- 
comes to some extent insincere, su- 
percilious, cowardly, 
The fact that he is not aware of 
these trends does not prevent them 
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from existing nor does it—and this 
is what matters to the therapist— 
keep him from suffering from them. 

The difference between our pres- 
ent attitude and that which pre- 
vailed before psychoanalysis is that 
we regard these problems now from 
another viewpoint. We have learned 
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that the neurotic is inherently as lit- 
tle lazy, mendacious, grabbing, con- 
ceited, as anyone else, that the ad- 
verse circumstances of his childhood 
have forced him to build up an 
elaborate system of defenses and 
gratifications resulting in the de- 
velopment of certain unfavorable 
trends. Hence we do not consider 
him responsible for them. In other 
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words, the contradiction between the 
medical and the moral concepts of 
psychic disturbances is less irrecon- 
ciliable than it appeared to be: the 
moral problems are an integral part 
of the illness. As a consequence 
we should regard as belonging to 
our medical task the function of 
helping the patient in the clarifica- 
tion of problems. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


While I do not always agree or accept some of the articles published 
in PROTESTANT DIGEST, I do find it most illuminating and stimulating. 
There is need for an awakening among Protestants in these changing days. 
Your service may be more far-reaching than it now appears. 

W. Rush Loving 
Norfolk, Va. 


Of making many magazines there is no end but the PROTESTANT 
DIGEST already has more than justified its existence. Constructive, in- 
formative, and alive to the deepest needs of these days of whirlwind, it 
should have a future of increasing usefulness. It is to be hoped that the 
Christian challenge and testimony will have a long literary life through the 
medium of its pages. 

Wilson Bennett 

The Collegiate Church of 
St. Nicholas. 

New York City 


I salute you! I salute the Editors and the PROTESTANT DIGEST 
for the splendid work you are doing. From the very first issue which 
appeared last winter I have been an ardent reader and “booster” of the 
DIGEST. Its honesty, forthrightness and courage as well as its universality 
has placed the PROTESTANT DIGEST on my “must list”. Keep up your 
excellent work, for it is WORK WITH A MISSION WHICH WORKS! 


Jacob Freedman 


Fall River, Mass. 
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The faith of the founding fathers was a Protestant faith. 


The spirit of Roger Williams is still alive today although © 
repeated attempts have been made to kill it. 


As black, fascist demagogues attempt through the radio @ | 


and the printing press to destroy the basic religious principles of 
freedom, you will find the voice of Roger Williams crying out 
from every page of the PROTESTANT DIGEST in answer to ~ 
the Coughlins, Pelleys, Winrods, Kuhns, Moseleys, and the like — 
who are undermining our liberty. 
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‘Christmas Suggestions | 

—Give PROTESTANT DIGEST this Christmas! 

-—Share your enjoyment of this fresh, living voice of | 
‘realistic religion with your friends. _ . 

—PROTESTANT DIGEST is 12 ee in one. It 
will bring a tiding of joy and ere every 
month of the year. 

—And if you fill out this Soon we shall start the 
subscription with the December issue which will 
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To the Editor of the PROTESTANT DIGEST: — 


William Bradford, in his HISTORY OF PLYMOUTH ff. 
PLANTATION, reports that after a summer of severe drought the jj° | 
Pilgrims “sett a parte a solemn day of humilliation, to seek ye jf | 
Lord by humble & fervente prayer, in this great distrese.” Their jf 
prayers being answered they reaped a ‘‘fruitfull & liberall harvest, |} 


to their no small comforte and rejoycing. For which mercie (in 7 ‘ 


time conveniente) they also sett aparte a day of thanksgiveing.” 


In our day we have lost, in most parts of the country, ie 


the reverent custom of observing a day of “humiliation,” although 
we continue to celebrate the Feast of Thanksgiving. But in these — 


days of war it would seem right for us to observe a day of humilia- ig 


tion before we dare to give thanks for the benefits of the past year. 
With the United States still out of the war, our thanksgivings can 
easily become like those of the Pharisee who praised God because 


“I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even I 


as this publican.” It would seem to be the place of the Christian 


Church at this time to proclaim a day. of solemn humiliation that © % ae 
we might better celebrate Thanksgiving Day. | ask the PROTES- — 


TANT DIGEST, as an influential journal among Protestants, to rec- 
ommend to the Christian church to set aside such a day, and | sug- 
gest the eleventh day of November as being the most appropriate 
at this time. In any case, | recommend’to every Christian that he 
observe such a day wherein he acknowledges on behalf of the 
nation its guilt in the present war, and for him If his guilt in having 
made but feeble effort to understand the Peoples of the ward and 

to foster peace among oe nations. | . 
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